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As the soporific election 
campaign sweated its hu- 
mid way through July, its 
sogginess was relieved for a 
couple of moments by two 
cool statements, one issued 
from Montreal and the other 
made in Regina. Both of them, 
in their own way, had to do 
with | sty in polities. 
From \lontreal, the Cana- 
dian Jewish Congress sent an 
open letter to the leaders of 
all Canadian political parties 
and their candidates. The 
Congress was “disturbed to 
note that in recent elections, 
supporters of various candi- 
lates for political office have 
ippealed for support. specifi- 
ally to Jewish citizens on the 
rounds that their parties or 
indidates would advance the 
iuses of the Jewish commun- 
v. We regret deeply the 
treduction of Jewish com- 
unal questions into the con- 
versies of political elec- 
ons. The Canadian Jewish 
ongress is of the opinion that 
wish citizens of this com- 
unity participate in muni- 
pal, provincial and national 
ections as citizens of Canada, 
laring with citizens of all 
her faiths and origins a 
‘mmon interest in the proper 
od efficient administration of 
ir country’s affairs.” 
In Regina, Prime Minister 
Laurent spoke to an au- 
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...inside and out ! 


Chevrolet radiates beauty in_ every 
graceful line, thanks to the biggest, 
brightest palette of colors in all its 
years of history. Think Oates. ee 
exterior colors and color combinations 
to choose from in the sixteen great new 
models! And every one 1s matched in 
wondrous brilliance by color-keyed 


interiors, designed to accentuate 


A General Motors Value 


Chevrolet’s beauty — interiors 


magnificent in the completeness of 


their color detailing. Yes, Chevrolet 
is alive with colors that glorify its 
greatness, and rich with a luxury that 
youll want to bask in. Thrill to the 
magic splendor of color styling, the 
matchless ease of a Chevrolet ride. 


See and drive the new Chevrolet soon! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
dience made up of people who had 
been demanding that the Federal 
Government’ provide substantial as- 
sistance for the generating of elec- 
tric power and the irrigation of a 
lu ze, arid area by means of a dam 
ov the South Saskatchewan River. 
Mr. St. Laurent told them he would 
not sanction the expenditure of public 
funds on the project unless he was 
convinced that it was in the national, 
sectional, interest to do so. 
\ppeals to racial groups and sec- 
tional interests are not confined to 
Canadian politics, of course. Indeed, 
in many countries, which have much 
less difficult problems of geography 
and unification than Canada’s, these 
appeals have resulted in the formation 
of all sorts of political parties, and 
these so divide the electorate that 
sovernment becomes little more than 
an exercise in political jugglery. Can- 
da, fortunately, has not been greatly 
troubled in this manner, but our poli- 
ticians have been assiduous in their 
attempts to gain the support of par- 
ticular groups or areas, and, consider- 
ing the great diversity of the country, 
they are not likely to be discouraged 
for some time yet. 

Still, if Canada is to be a nation and 
not a loose congregation of races, 
cities, fields and forests, there must 
be an honest effort made, from time 
to time, to destroy the divisions of 
race and fit the regions into one map 
of living. The statements of the Jewish 
—- and Mr. St. Laurent were, 

e believe, such efforts. The declara- 
tion by the Congress could have been 
used by many other groups, with the 
change of only the racial designation. 
It took political courage to say what 
Mr. St. Laurent did at Regina; one 
can not doubt that, even when doubt- 
ing the wisdom of his reluctance to 
give Federal help to the Saskatchewan 
project. And though he may not have 
intended it, he did more than show 
honesty at Regina; he gave some nour- 
ishment to the young idea that the 
value of all great projects upon which 
Federal funds are to be spent should 
be estimated in the currency of na- 
tional interest. 


Theories of Speech 


i ¥ \ CORRESPONDENT of the Ottawa 


a atti 







Citizen has come up with the 
theory that the purity of spoken 
lage is maintained by the counter- 
ction of slurred vowels and slurred 
consonants. The people who elimin- 
owels are cancelled out by those 
cannot stomach consonants, and 
decent speech is protected by a sort 
( tural law of checks and balances. 
for every person who says 
'.'rl Gymnt” there is one who says 
| | Guhvmuhd”, and the cross- 
iccding of the two may produce 

eral Government.” 
‘ is an ingenious argument, but we 
tick to the theory that there is 
rect link between speech and diet 
it how the words come out of the 
Mouth depends largely on what food 
g0cs in. Where people have a liking 
for molasses, for instance, the con- 
Sonants lose ground; it is impossible 
to roll an “r” or spit a “t” with a 
mouth cloyed by syrup. i tight- 
ened by tough meats do not yield 
asily to the exercise of vowels, which 
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make their way past clenched teeth 
only with the greatest difficulty. Peo- 
ple who overcome their dietary ob- 
stacles and give full value to their 
words are examples of man’s ability 
to master his environment. 


Songs and Scores 


i WE MET Miss Ann Ronell when 

she was on her way to attend the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, 
Ontario, and it gave us the opportu- 
nity of learning something about the 
song-writing business. Miss Ronell 
has produced such ditties as Who's 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf, Rain on 
the Roof and Willow Weep for Me, 
has arranged the scores for several 
Broadway musicals, is the only woman 
composing background music for mo- 


ing for films. “We feel disheartened 
occasionally because so few people 
notice the background music,” she 
said. “Actually, the music fulfils a 
definite purpose, because in its right 
place it can carry the story farther 
and faster than dialogue does. For 
instance, there’s a scene in my latest 
film, Main Street to Broadway, where 
the he’s my husband, Les- 
ter Cowan—decided that the progress 
of the love affair could be shown more 
effectively with a song. I wrote the 
song one Monday, when Herb Shri- 
ner was in town between TV shows, 
and he sang and recorded it on Tues- 
day. Sometimes I have to work to even 
tighter deadlines than that, because in- 
variably the musical score has to be 
mapped out before anything else. 
Then writing actual songs is a whole 








ANN RONELL, with conductor Jean Arnaud. 


vies, and recently formed her own 
music publishing company. 

“IT was still in high school when I 
had.my first success as a song-writer, 
she said. “I had two songs published, 
Baby's Birthday Party and Candy 
Parade. Walt Disney heard them, 
thought they were the light-hearted 
sort of thing suited to a cartoon, and 
hired me. That led to the Big Bad 
Wolf tune.” 

She hummed a few notes, beating 
time on her knee. “That’s from a 
march called The Woman Behind the 
Man Behind the Gun,” she explained. 
“It’s a rather odd title, but it was 
taken from the last line of the song 
and seemed to catch on. I’ve done 
one or two marches. One, the Ernie 
Pyle March, was adopted by the 
Army Ground Forces at the end of 
the war. People seem to think it 
strange that a woman should write 
marches, but I don’t see why they 
should—think it strange, I mean.” 

We questioned her about compos- 


lot different from just the continuity 
music. Take Richard Rodgers. He 
often writes all the big numbers in a 
movie, but there still has to be some- 
body doing the over-all musical score 
as well. He and Oscar Hammerstein 
are both in this Main Street picture, 
and it has been one of the most enjoy- 
able jobs I’ve done. I’ve tried all sorts 
of experiments, such as using type- 
writers as part of the orchestra.” 

When we left, she was humming 
another tune, again beating time on 
her knee. 


Reliable but Ubiquitous 


Fd PEOPLE who read the newspapers 
4‘ have become accustomed to tak- 
ing the word of shadowy figures who 
are known only as an Authority who 
could not be further identified, a 
Hitherto Reliable Source, and a 
Spokesman in Close Touch. But in 
the palpitating reports from Britain 
on the romantic life of Princess Mar- 


garet, a new character has appeared. 
He is an “authority who has never 
been wrong.” Welcome, Stranger, to 
the land of ghosts. 

Incidentally, those same reports 
have left us with an uneasy feeling 
that Buckingham Palace is infested 
with spies from Fleet Street. Do the 
very closets conceal takers of notes, 
peekers over shoulders, and readers 
of mail? Were there the Proper Au- 
thorities eavesdropping when she talk- 
ed with the Queen, steaming open 
those letters to Brussels and tapping 
the telephone wires? We think the 
Home Secretary should look into this 
underground activity going on in the 
Palace. ; : 


The Good Old Spirit 


i IN THE LAST few years, sweet- 
ness and light have permeated 
the publicity and advertising put out 
by the people who look after public 
relations and the obtaining of recruits 
for the Army. Health, a fair amount 
of wealth (including a pension at 45), 
training in a trade, plenty of time off, 
free clothing, the comforts of home 
without the responsibilities, and many 
more benefits are offered almost 
everything, indeed, but the messy 
prospect of fighting a war. We had 
feared that the vinegar was running 
out of the Army, but we have been 
reassured by a message from one of 
our men on the West Coast. His story 
is that a Vancouver reporter, who was 
sent to get the details of a serious fire 
in a military camp in British Colum- 
bia, was detained by camp authorities 
long enough to miss his paper’s dead- 
line. When he complained to the 
colonel in charge of the camp, the 
officer’s reported reply was, “I don’t 
know anything about the operations 
of a newspaper, and couldn’t care 
less.” That’s the old pepper, colonel, 
and to hell with public relations. 


The Rights of Everyone 


WHEN STRIKING truck drivers in 
Ontario began blocking highways 
to keep other truck drivers from de- 
livering their loads, Premier Leslie 
Frost ordered them to stop. He point- 
ed out that the police were the only 
eople who had authority to interfere 
with highway traffic. The national 
leader of the CCF, M. J. Coldwell, 
who happened to be electioneering in 
Southern Ontario at the time, took 
strong objection to Mr. Frost’s order, 
and was quoted as saying, “I think 
use of police at any time in a strike 
is regrettable, and certainly the inter- 
ference of a wi once with picket- 
ing is a breach of no | labor rights.” 
Mr. Coldwell’s statement is incom- 
plete; it implies that men who are on 
strike have some special rights which 
they do not possess when they are not 
on strike. But Mr. Coldwell does not 
tell us what these rights are. 

In the case of the truck drivers, 
vehicles were being stopped (occa- 
sionally with violence) and traffic haz- 
ards created at a time when Ontario 
roads must carry their heaviest traf- 
fic—one of the densest concentrations 
on the continent, in the area affected 
by the strike. On these same high- 
ways last year, over a thousand peo- 
ple were killed and many thousands 
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more injured. We believe Mr. Frost 
Tac oO choice 0 o act as he did to 
cle e traffic lanes. And in addition 
striking ors 
L - Leics i 
em > d. 
— ) . .’ gt i « 
AC Ss Ke » picket, the 
g notner WOrker ’ go adout 
Jusiness without fear of violence, 
gn i motorist to use the 
g says with the highest degree of 
sersonal safetv, and the right of any 
wner e his property protected. 
Mr. Coldwell’s statement implies that 
le ghts of the striker must take 
Srecedence ove others—a theory 
which we ov the principle of 
ec ales | iw 
Eith 1¢ vs that exist to protect 
ese rious must be enforced, 
e e bad laws. they must be 
c g rev cannot be applied in 
some cases and not in others. Wilful 
estruction of property, for example. 
s against the law. and it is the job 
police to prevent vandalism 
r arrest those who have committed 
Are we Oo consider 
xcusable s done by strikers? 
4 Oes management or the non- 
ker 7 ime forfeit the right 
srotection by police? Creation of 
suc sreferences would be the end 
stice C se d vet that is 
L a i YA 1C¢ sion to in\ 
gun which begins with flat 
Cc ~ + te + rr ce of a 
1 vith picketing is Sreach 





Tizers and Tapirs 
wa \F TER READING in the newspapers 
e eh it Dr W im 


Appelhof had 











swabbed the mouth of a tiger every 

> no » w - 7 r ed do Ww n 

he Cc ention « e American 

Vete lical Association, which 

1e Was attending. Anvone with the 

de go exploring the mouth 

ger, we thought, ‘should be a 

‘ 1 knowing. There were 

2.500 veterinary doctors in Toronto 
e convention, but finding Dr 

Appelhof was easy; his name was put 

i wanted” board, which was 

elevised and projected on screens 

throughout the parts of the Rovyal 

York Hotel being used by the con- 
1 n. W e this was being done 

we spe profitable few miunutes 

4 dle press releases which told 

y to cure s ggering, hiccuping 

e: them with m ignesium 

w.to ship sheep properly, 

~ to keep up the milk pro- 

c vs during hot weather 

Unfortunat ve found nothing to 

nstruct n how to keep up our 
wn pr i g hot weather 

Whe LD Appeln i ed we 
ened . mn about the tiger 

It was only a Siberia ge he said 
Thev re rela loc Besides 

Sheba rat's e tiger's name—is a 

9 orite a e Zoo.” He looks 


after the health of all the residents of 
the reptile, mammal and bird houses 
at the Detroit Zoo and Belle Isle 
Zoo, on the Detroit River 

“I got the job nine years ago, when 
I was 27,” he said. “I’ve treated all 
kinds of animals since then. It’s ex- 
tremely interesting, and if you're care- 
ful, not dangerous. You should never 
take chances with any animal. Take 
peccaries, for example Thev're a sort 
of wild pig, small and seemingly quite 
harmless. But they have a nasty habit 
of ganging up on vou, and making a 
mass attack. People think that because 
an ant-eater hasn't any teeth, it’s 
harmless, but it’s got strong claws and 
does not hesitate to use them. 

“People ask me about lions. My 
stock answer is that lions need very 
little handling. 
among the healthiest animals alive. 
One of my favorites is the South Am- 
erican tapir. He isn’t much to look at. 
being a curious combination. as if bits 
other animals had been 
used in making him, but the tapirs are 
amazingly kind-hearted créatures who 
never use their teeth on human beings 
—never on me, at anv rate. But that 
doesn’t mean vou can be careless with 
any of them. There have been dozens 
of cases of pet deer suddenly lashing 
with their front hooves and injuring 


their keepers.” 


} 41 
because thev are 


P 1 
of several 


Dr. Appelhof lives next door to the 
Detroit Zoo. The only animals in his 
house are two kittens. which helong 
to his daughters Andrea and Marlene. 


The Forgotten Genius 


% THE sovieT War Ministry has 
published a pamphlet telling how 
a forgotten Russian named Mozhaiski 
invented the airplane. Back in 1880, 
23 vears betore the Wright brothers 
got off the ground at Kitty Hawk, 
NC, Mozhaiski soared aloft in a huge 
kite attached by lengths of rope to 
three horses. Quickly realizing that a 
three-horsepower kite was not a prac- 
tical gadget, and that horses were 
only a fad anyway, he set about plan- 
ning a plane with built-in motive 
power. Within a year, says the pam- 
phlet. Mr. M. applied for a patent on 
a machine that “embodied all the basic 
es of a contemporary mono- 
.’ and then set about building a 
engine in which the 
steam was used twice—thus inventing 
a compound aero-engine, something 
that is still in the experimental stage 
in Western laboratories. But the Czar 
did not like Mr. M.’s flying machine, 
because it made too much 
noise. and had it destroyed. Moz- 
haiski disappeared, in the traditional 
Russian manner, and the details of his 
exploits were forgotten, until they 
were unearthed recently in the files of 
a museum in Leningrad. 

When we read about all this, we 
had a feeling that there was some- 
thing wrong with the story told by the 
Soviet War Ministry. Then we dis- 
covered the flaw. There may have 
been a man named Mozhaiski who 
was the greatest mechanical genius of 
ill time, but if he left records, they 
would not be found in anybodv’s files. 
If the Ministry had discovered the 
data behind an old picture frame or 
wadded into a chest-of-drawers put 
up for auction, it would be believable, 





steam-driven 


possibly 





but the only likely relic of Mr. M. in 
any filing cabinet would be the re- 
mains of a forgotten box lunch. 


Ur. Truman in the News 


8 WE HAVE BEEN following with 
keen interest the post-presidential 
career of Harry S.’Truman, and we 
have been more and more impressed 
with his remarkable faculty for get- 
ting into the papers in a folksy sort 
of way. On a recent trip to New 
York, for example, he forgot to turn 
in the key when he checked out of his 
hotel: later he mailed the key, with a 
graceful note of apology. Then, 
driving out of the city, he had to ask 
a pedestrian how to get into the Hol- 
land Tunnel. On the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, a state trooper who warned 


HARRY 


TRUMAN: Having fun. 


him about his driving said that Mr. 
Truman “was very nice about it and 
promised to be more careful.” 

Almost every week produces a re- 
port on what Mr. Truman has said or 
done, and invariably it gives more de- 
tail to the picture of him as a pretty 
friendly fellow, who hasn’t got too big 
for his britches because he is a Champ 
who retired undefeated. We do not 
think this is deliberate press-agentry 
on Mr. Truman’s part, but the result 
of the fun he is having not being presi- 
dent. And the fact that he can go 
about the country, enjoying himself, 
without a retinue of guards, spies and 
secret police, makes a good story in 
itself, these days. 


Supports and Substitutes 


* BACK OF THE recent decision by 
the United States to make it more 
difficult for Canadian dairy producers 
to sell their products to Americans 
is the effort by the U.S. administration 
to lessen some of the load imposed 
by the price support program it in- 
herited from the Democrats. And 
therein lies a lesson for Canada. 
The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, an agency of the Government, 
buys agricultural surpluses at so- 
called parity prices, to prevent farm 
prices from sagging during periods of 
over-production. Such commodities as 
corn, wheat, beans, cheese, butter and 


dried milk ‘have been bought in suc! 
quantities that storage is a constan 
problem. 

Recently the United States Arm 
announced that it was going to us 
butter next year “as a substitute f 
margarine.” The CCC, which has 12 
million pounds of butter on its hand 
discovered that the Army was usi 
37 million pounds of butter a ye: 
and 34 million pounds of margarir 
Switching the Army to an all-butt-r 
diet does not do much to solve tie 
CCC’s problem, however; it must a 
support the price of cotton-seed ¢ |, 
from which margarine is made in t je 
United States—and it has 635 million 
pounds of this commodity tucked aw ay 
in its warehouses. So now it mist 
think up some device to help get ‘id 
of the oil. Possibly the Army could 
be persuaded to use it on equipme it. 

That is what happens when a giv- 
ernment starts meddling in a big way 
with supply and demand. And that i 
why Canadian producers are finding 
their way to the American market 
blocked by government decrees. 


f 


Beauty Contests 


3 THERE HAS: BEEN SO much rough 

comment recently on beauty con- 
tests that we fear for the future of 
this form of summer amusement. 
Possibly that is what is wrong with 
the custom of selecting Miss whatever- 
you-call her—the contest is held dur- 
ing the hot weather, when the offices, 
sidewalks and beaches are full of 
lightly clad, lovely young women; 
there is a surfeit of beauty. There 
would be much more male interest. 
at least, if these events were held dur- 
ing the cold months of blue noses and 
muffled figures. 

The main controversy has raged 
around the Miss Canada 
which drew 15 acceptable entries this 
year. The contestants came from Brit 
ish Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Newfoundland; Alberta,  Saskatch-: 
ewan, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


th 


were not represented. Obviously. the 
winner of such an event is not prop- 
erly Miss Canada, or even Miss West- 
ern, Central or Eastern Canada. and 
some other title should be devised— 
possibly Miss Traffic Safety, if the 
competition is to have some w 
purpose, or Miss Highland Fling, ! 
it is to be a test of talent. 


contest 


It would be a pity, however, { the B® 


criticism killed the beauty pageants 
Something would go out of our civr 
lization if there were no Miss ‘ 


Pepper or Miss Forged Coupling t 4 


decorate our newspapers from time | 
to time. 


An Error in Names 


@ THE HEAT of a humid city nal! | 

got us last week. At leas! th! 
seems to be the only reasona! ; 
planation of why we persisted 
ing Frederick J. Finlay, Secret. 
the Bank of Nova Scotia, “Fre Jeri] 
Foster” throughout what we | id © 
say about him and his appoint 'nt 4} 
Chief Executive Commission: © 
Canada’s Boy Scouts. Our ap: ost 
go to Mr. Finlay for mis-namin_ him 
and to our readers for mis! adit 
them. 
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vadian Reading 


;ARDING the “Freedom to Read” 
18) ...-Yes, people in England 
I do not feel that the evidence 
by Canadians in the smaller 
would prove your point. . . I 
spent the last 20 years in the 


\.., in the north-west, south-west, 


| and eastern states. I saw more 
use of libraries there than I can 
e in my own native Canada. 
sorry, but in an area promoting 
car racing, dog racing, horse 
: and cock fights, reading is not 
dence. Citizenship is granted in 
ears to many persons who can 
y use Our native language. I 
at Canadian libraries are falling 
in their lack of service, and that 
ship should not be given in less 
seven years and only to persons 
in demonstrate ability to use the 
sh language. 

LURENE M. PROUSE 
thurg, Ont. 


but Clean 


PLE have been calling this a 
election. I say it is better so. 
ively” elections occur when can- 
s use abuse and insult instead 
son and decency. 
ive lived long enough to recall 
ns When the whole strategy of 
iign was based on destruction of 
character of opponents. Some 
may look back with nostalgia 
se “good old days”; they may 
yout the vigorous, exciting elec- 
of the past. Let them do so; it is 
that memories be kind. For my- 
prefer this kind of an election. 
rue that there have been occa- 
ittempts at mud-slinging, but 
ive not been common, and the 
lates of all parties have, in the 
confined their attacks to ideas 
icles. 
has been argued that fewer 
vote when an election cam- 
s not full of fire and brimstone, 
s may be true. But if they must 
candal and dirt to interest them 
ng, then they do not deserve 
litical freedom, and the coun- 
robably better off for their 
to go to the polls and give 
port to the best mud-slinger. 
Sask. HAROLD FINDLAY 


Changing Mummy 


| RETURN to that old chest- 
¢ mummy that changed its 
scording to the story in your 
| said that this mummy 
ven wrongly identified owing 
or in cataloguing, but that 
take had been spotted about 
ago.” Actually this mistake 
en “spotted” more than ten 
0. The mummy and its coffin 
labelled as those of a man 
48, when all our mummies 
'ins Were systematicaHy stud- 
ogued and labelled for the 
e. The mummy is also cor- 
escribed in our picture book 
Mummies, which was pub- 
1950 and which is for sale 
nt desk of the Museum. The 
» attribution was probably 
a Cairo dealer before the 
crossed the Atlantic more 
VY Years ago. 
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WUMIOAZ 


The greater part of our large 
Egyptian collection was rapidly ac- 
quired in the early days of the Mu- 
seum’s existence, when there was no 
staff to cope with the long task of 
systematic classification and _ identifi- 
cation. This work, now practically 
complete, has taken 13 years. Special- 
ists in most other large Egyptian 
collections of the world have been 
faced with the same problem and 
have not been able to solve it any 
faster. By studying our Egyptian 
objects in the light of modern archae- 
ological knowledge we have made it 
possible for our visitors to understand 
and enjoy them, and to obtain, if they 
wish, evidence for our statements 
about them. The re-labelling of the 
mummy was therefore not a casual 
correction but a part of the basic 
work of setting the collection in 
order. 
Toronto WINIFRED NEEDLER, 
Curator of the Near Eastern 
Department, Royal Ontario 

Museum of Archaeology. 


Use of Guns 


ACTION should be taken to prohibit 
the sale of air rifles altogether, and to 
prohibit the use of other weapons oy 
anyone under the age of 21. Time and 
again we read of children being badly 
injured (such as losing their eyesight) 
by pellets from air rifles, and of 
people being killed by bullets from 
.22 rifles in the hands of adolescents. 
But this is not all the damage they do. 
Valuable birds are killed and property 
destroyed or damaged — windows 
broken, signs perforated, and so on. 

If parents think their boys should 
learn how to handle guns, they should 
give some thought to the benefi.s of 
military service. If a year or so of 
military training were given 2very 
healthy youngster in his late teens, not 
only would guns be handled v ith a 
great deal more care and skill, but 
young men would have a much im- 
proved (and much needed) sense of 
discipline eis 


Windsor, Ont. RALPH A. JACKSON 


Vedical Fees 


MANY bDocTORS and dentists have 
uniform fees, but often one runs 
across professional men of this kind 
who charge a great deal more than 
their colleagues for the same work. 
This occurs, I believe, among those 
who are known as “fashionable” doc- 
tors and dentists. Costs also vary be- 
tween hospitals 

I realize that price-fixing is in very 
bad odor now, but I see no reason why 
there should be any great spread be- 
tween what different doctors and hos- 
pitals charge for fairly simple, routine 
operations or ex xaminations. It is pos- 
sible that one doctor is more skilful 
than another, but it does not follow 
that the one who charges more is a 


AEC 


better doctor than the one who 
charges less. The same applies to den- 
tists. 

It may be that we pay for a more 
graceful twist of the wrist in putting 
in the final stitch, or more drama in 
the initial incision. Unfortunately, the 
patient can not appreciate these fine 
points. All he knows is what his 
pocketbook tells him. 


Regina GERRY HALVORSEN 


Socialist View 


REGARDING the Front Page of 
your July 25th issue. If 5 per cent 
of our gross product were stopped at 
least 3 per cent of the working force 
now employed -would lose their posi- 
tions and hence most of their pur- 
chasing power. This in turn weuld af- 
fect 2 per cent, at least, of the other 
95 per cent, and from there, it snow- 
balls, throwing out of gear the econ- 
omy as a whole within, at the most 
two years Or so. 

This is highly unnecessary but then, 
of course, much needless grief is 
caused by unmitigated capitalism. 

As a CCF-er, a student of political 
science and economics, and a Christ- 
ian, may I say with Lister Sinclair, 
that “I prefer sensible co-operation to 
senseless collision.” 


Mimico, Ont. M. GERALD HUNTLEY 


No End to War 


I CAN NOT understand why there is 
so much fuss about a truce in Korea. 
Does anyone imagine that an armis- 
tice, more or less along the 38th Paral- 
lel, is going to end all our troubles in 
the Far East? Is anyone so naive as 
to think that the Chinese really are 
going to evacuate North Korea, or 
that the Communists are not going to 
rebuild the North Korean Army? Or 
that Mao will not keep pushing here 
and prodding there in an effort to grab 
all of East Asia, from Malaya to the 
Sea of Japan? 

A truce will settle nothing, really. 
We will not be able to pull all our 
troops out of Korea, unless we are 
prepared to go through another 
“police action.” If anything, we will 
need more forces in Japan and adja- 
cent areas, to be better prepared 
against the next moves of Mao 


Montreal J. P. GENEST 


The Difficult Way 


IN YOUR FRONT PAGE article en- 
titled ‘Amending a Mistake’ you write 
that “to condemn a man or a woman 
to a lifetime of censure for once 
choosing the wrong partner in mar- 
riage is bigoted, cruel and, in fact 
immoral.” Unless I am much mistaken 
your article seems to imply that the 
Church is guilty of a in her 
attitude towards divorce. Perhaps i 
the eyes of the world this is so; for 
however much the Church may sym- 
pathize with those who have chosen 


a distasteful partner she cannot go 
beyond the express words of Our Lord 
Himself as they are recorded in St. 
Matthew's Gospel, Ch. 19: verse 9; 
therefore, in this case, to accuse the 
Church of bigotry is to accuse our 
Lord of the same crime. 

In considering this verse it should 
be remembered that what Our Lord 
forbids is not separation (though un- 
doubtedly he would not encourage 
even that) but re-marriage after 
divorce. Those who take the trouble 
to read on from verse 9 will find that 
our Lord’s disciples were amazed and 
distressed at his words. He Himself 
recognized that they are exceedingly 
difficult. “All men,” he said, “cannot 
receive this saying, but they to whom 
it is given.’ The saying is intended 
for those who wholeheartedly follow 
our Lord’s way of life—not merely 
nominal Christians who accept our 
semi-pagan civilization as though it 
were Christian in truth and criticize 
it accordingly. 

Undoubtedly the Christian way of 
life is a difficult one, but if it is fol- 
lowed there is no possibility of div- 
orce between two persons who really 
accept it, and with it accept the re- 
sponsibility for the Christian training 
of the children resulting from the 
marriage. : 


Guelph, Ont. ANGUS HUNT 


Of Many Things 


JUST FOR THE RECORD, the book by 
William Arthur Deacon, mentioned 
by Robertson Davies to illustrate his 
theme of Light-Hearted Scholarship, 
is not Four Georges, but The Four 
Jameses—and great, good fun it is, 
too. Prowling around a second-hand 
bookshop two years ago I was for- 
tunate enough to dig out a copy. 

There is a book, however, titled 
The Four Georges, by the late W. M. 
Thackeray 
Toronto VERNAL HOUSE 

COULD I have another few lines of 
your space to correct your identifi- 
cation of me (Letters, July 25 issue) 
as president of the Canadian Authors 
Association? I am one of five vice- 
presidents. The president is Paul 
Kuhring of Montreal. 


Omemee, Ont. Scott YOUNG 


THE ARTICLE on Minority Rights 
(Lister Sinclair, July 11) ... is most 
satisfactory. I think the position 
is precisely the right one... 

[hat same argument needs to be re- 
peated every now and then, by dif 
ferent persons, and probably in vary- 
ing expressions, so that it may _be- 
come, so to speak, “standard doc- 
trine,” which opponents would rea- 
lise was not to be attacked or violated 
with impunity 


Chester, NS WINTHROP BELI 


THE THINKING of the world has 
changed from national to interna- 
tional. This challenges our political 
leaders to plan with vision. ’ Will 
Canada lead? 

Symbols and traditions must mir- 
ror the age we live in. The lion and 
the sword, the military and the naval 
displays, the flashing bayonets and 
the crashing gun salutes must give 
place to new symbols 


Vancouver WILLIAM MITCHELI 
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Different Approaches 


in Koreign Policy 


B. MAN FREEDMAN 


iy MANY YEARS AGO Dr. Johnson 
remarked, “It is wonderful with 
how little real superiority of mind a 
man can make an eminent figure in 
ic life.’ With the discordant 
oes of the election campaign still 
sh in their minds, most Canadians 
will need littke reminder of that 
mournful truth. In the world of di- 
plomacy, also, hollow men are often 
1 the elements of greatness. Their 
flice sanctifies their dullness, and 
since they are never exposed until 
have committed more than the 
sual quota of blunders, they often 
oy a reputation for wisdom quite 
stified by their limited gifts. It 

s a mark of honor, therefore, to re- 
the fact that the Marquis of 
Salisbury, while acting as Great Brit- 
s Foreign Secretary during Mr. 
Eden’s illness, impressed Washington 


ce 


w visitors in recent years have 


He came to the Foreign Ministers’ 


Conference with certain assets which 
counted heavily for grace in Ameri- 
C pinion. Americans with a sense 


story remembered that he had 
ed, as Mr. Eden had, in protest 
st Mr. Chamberlain’s policy ot 
sement. They also remembered 

had opposed the Labor Gov- 
ents recognition of Communist 


( on the grounds that it was pre- 
and would raise unnecessary 
) ms between London and Wash- 
Bearing a name famous in 
d’s story from the age of the 


zabeth, Lord Salisbury came 
shington as the exemplar of a 
diplomacy not often heard in 
ne. He sought no_ personal 
1: perhaps that is why he re- 
so many laurels. 
ne, Of course, expected the 
nce to begin a new era in 
fairs. It was an interim meet- 
th the shadow of Churchill's 
ss thick upon it. Its results 
measured against the slow un- 
of European history; for the 
ce paid more attention to 
than to Asia. More important 
decisions—even the decision 
Mr. Molotov to attend a 
wer Conference—was the oc- 
‘rovided by the conference for 
| exchange of views. What are 
the differences in American 
tish policy 9 
faced Mr. Dulles across the 
C nee table, Lord Salisbury may 
sught how much easier it is to 
iin’s Foreign Minister than 
An is Secretary of State. The 
nan for Britain can commit his 
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country to a definite policy with the 
knowledge that Parliament and the 
country will support him. Rare indeed 
are the occasions when a British gov- 
ernment is in danger of being over- 
thrown on an issue of foreign policy. 
Mr. Dulles, however, is often the pris- 
oner or the echo of Congress. He may 
want to take the long view but he must 
often come to terms with a committee 
eager for quick results. Sometimes, it 
is true, a bolder policy would win the 
consent of Congress, for that body, as 
its voting record in recent years abun- 
dantly proves, is by no means blind to 
the national interest. But its actions 
are unpredictable and sometimes, as 
in its inexcusable treatment of Mr. 
Acheson, it can be governed by spleen 
and prejudice. Many men might wish 
to be Britain’s Foreign Secretary; but 
to be Secretary of State is only an- 
other way of arranging a delayed dete 
with an angry Congressional com- 
mittee. 

[his division of powers makes it 
very difficult to negotiate with the 
American Government. Indeed. there 
really is no government in the Cana- 
dian or British sense. When Caneda 
delivers a protest in Washingion 
against American trade policy, the 
note is delivered at the State Defart- 
ment, but it actually is addressed to 
Congress. Officials in the State De- 
partment usually agree with Can ida’s 
complaint; but they too must er dure 
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President Eisenhower (left) shares a joke with U.S, State Secretary Dulles. 


the whips and scorns of Congressional 
opinion. Similarly, when Britain seeks 
a closer partnership in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy, the barriers 
are raised not by the White House but 
by Congress. The Secretary of State 
has responsibility without ultimate 
power. 

The practical results, on the other 
hand, of Congress having power with- 
out ultimate responsibility can be very 
serious. They can be illustrated by 
four separate issues. 

Congress has never been able to 
understand that the forces which 
swept Chiang Kai-shek into exile on 
Formosa and gave the Communists 
control of China are the product of 
a long series of events whose roots 
are deeply entwined with Chinese his- 
tory. It has been so much easier to 
blame the Democrats for what went 
wrong. As a result, China’s problems 
have been debated in Washington in 
a fierce partisan spirit totally unknown 
to London or Ottawa. 

The British Government must also 
be disturbed by the emergence of 
Communist China as a major power. 
It has never believed, however, in 
running its foreign policy on the prin- 
ciples of a popularity contest. So it 
recognized Communist China; it wants 
to trade with China, though not in 
strategic materials while the ban on 
these items remains in force; and it 
believes in encouraging friendly rela- 
tions with China so that the Peiping 
Government will no longer be wholly 
dependent upon Russia as its chiet 
defender at the United Nations. On 
all these points there is stubborn, 
almost fanatical, opposition in Wash- 
ington; nor is there any sign of a 
new temper. 

The Washington conference failed 
to remove these differences. Instead, 
it decided on a purely negative policy. 
It agreed that Britain, France and the 
United States should continue their 
present policies so long as no open 
antagonism resulted from these diver- 
gent attitudes to the Far East. The 
restoration of peace in Korea will 
compel a new debate on this question. 
Thus far President Eisenhower and 











Wide World 


France’s Georges Bidault and Britain’s Lord Salisbury. 


Mr. Dulles have offered no proof that 
they have drawn the sting of popular 
prejudice on these issues. Feelings are 
still raw and querulous; the truth is 
rarely pursued and never overtaken; 
the debate will probably be as stren- 
uous and as sterile as in the last stages 
of the Truman-Acheson Administra- 
tion. 

“Every nation,” said Emerson, “be- 
lieves that the Divine Providence has 
a sneaking kindness for it.” Opinion 
in Washington sometimes encourages 
the belief that this country has been 
commissioned by heaven to lecture 
th. universe. It lectures China _ be- 
cause it has dared to accept the doc- 
trines of Communism. It lectures 
Europe because it has made such slow 
progress in organizing the European 
Defence Community. 

Here again there are differences 
between the British and the American 
approach. The British seem to have 
a greater self-restraint, a greater re- 
spect for the right of Western Europe 
to shape its own destiny. No British 
unit will form part of the European 
Army: the memory of that fact serves 
to check any impatient rebs:ke which 
rises to British lips at the sight of 
Europe’s reluctance to organize a 
common defence system. The United 
States will also be outside the Euro- 
pean Army but its capacity for read- 
ing moral lectures to Western Europe, 
and adding the threat of reduced for- 
eign aid to its warning, has in no way 
been diminished. 


@ IN LONDON there is a much 

stronger appreciation of France's 
role in Europe than one usually 
hears expressed in Washington. The 
State Department and Congress have 
been so eager to get CGermany’s 
military strength organized as part 
of the defence of the West that 
they have ignored, or underestimated, 
the latent fear of Germany which 
still persists. Lord Salisbury and 
Georges Bidault are aware, as Mr 
Dulles never is, that the forma- 
tion of a European Defence Commu- 
nity may mean the division of Ger- 
many and the division of Western Eu- 
rope for as long as anyone can now 
foretell. That is why the British and 
French Ministers were so eager at the 
Washington meeting to have another 
conference with Russia before pr 
ceeding to organize the European 
Army. American opinion regards the 
European Defence Community as a 
political ideal. British and French 
opinion believes it may be no more 
than a practical necessity. 

For myself, I believe the American 
approach towards Europe is almost as 
correct as its policy towards China ts 
wrong. But I wish the United States 
would stop lecturing France as it the 
French people were a group ot ill- 
organized pensioners trom Oklahoma 

Ever since the Palestine war, it has 
beccme clear to many pecple in the 
State Department that the policy ot 
offering advice while refusing to ac- 
cept any direct responsibility for af- 
f.irs in the Middle East was a bank- 
rupt policy. The recent trip which 
Mr. Dulles made to the Middle East 
at least served the useful purpose of 
showing him that the problems in that 
area are far more complicated than 
the slogans which are so popular in 
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Washington would lead one to believe. 

Mr. Dulles, while in Egypt, per- 
suaded General Naguib to consider 
the possibility of some compromise 
settlement of the Suez dispute. He 
asked for a six weeks’ truce in name- 
calling to permit him to act as honest 
broker between London and Cairo. 
That period has gone; the problem 
remains, inflamed and perilous. No 
one questions the sincerity or good 
intentions of Mr. Dulles. But the sad 
history of the Persian oil dispute 
should have taught the United States 
how limited and transitory are the 
victories of moderation when extreme 
men are riding the whirlwind. So long 
as Mr. Dulles’s taste for personal 
diplomacy fails to produce an Amer- 
ican willingness to assume direct re- 
sponsibility in the Middle East, his 
advice and intervention will be a 
guttering candle rather than a steady 
beacon 

One point, however, finds London 
and Washington in complete agree- 
ment. In both capitals there is a sense 
of gratitude for the moderation and 
ponsibility which have guided Israel 
since it won its status as a nation. If 
the new state had added its quota of 
arrogant irresponsibility and inflamed 
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nationalism to the politics of the 
Middle East, instead of behaving with 
this restraint, the affairs of that sen- 
sitive and quivering area might easily 
have slipped bevond the control of 
reason or hope of final compromise 

There was little or no discussion of 
economic problems at the Washington 
conference: but Mr. Dulles ts verv 


much aware of the anxietv which re- 


h 


cent trends in American policy have 
aroused in other nations. I believe. 
myself, that the United States has the 
rht to complain that on this issue it 
has received too many lectures from 


st of the world, notably from 





Cana nd Great Britain 

In Iresent mood of Congress, it 
does more harm than good to discuss 
American policy except in the precise 
terms of American interest. Noble 
chatte % America’s dutv to the 
ee world merely irritates, when it 
does not actually alienate. In these 
economic matters, a less exalted tone 

and a less confident parade of self- 
ghteousness in both Ottawa and 
London—would be a welcome rec- 
yenition of reality 

It is precise because sO many 


‘rs now darken the outlook 
for American trade policy that it is 
concentrate on the essen 
sials, to shun the temptation of being 
hurried intO premature or petulant 
protests. to avoid the mistake of re- 


"very Passing symptom as a 





malignant disease. The issues, here, 
re important beyond measure: and 
the national decision will be in doubt 
east a vear. Many powerful 


c 


ganizZauions ire mustering their 


Str 


tion to help the State Department win 


‘ 


‘ngth and influence across the na- 
its campaign for freer trade. Theu 
task should not be made heavier by 
hasty and harsh criticism from abroad 

John Hay 


ind a supreme master of the beauties 


Lincoln’s — secretary 


of English speech, once remarked, “It 
Is a Curious fact, and one which shows 
how our nation sprang at once fully 
developed into being, that our first 
foreign minister was a defeated s2em 


ber of Congress. A quiet legation is 


the stuffed mattress which the polit -a! 
acrobat wants always to see re. dy 
under him in case of a slip.” ‘he 
Eisenhower Administration, like al jts 
predecessors, has made many char es 
in the foreign service to reward fa th- 
ful members of the party. The sp en- 
did continuity of the British tradi: on, 
which sets the major diplomatic p. sts 
quite apart from the squalid haz rds 
of party politigs, has never taken dot 
in Washington. But there has beer no 
passion for blind reprisals since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower entered the W ihite 
House. Many Democrats have een 
kept at important jobs to avoid ex- 
posing American policy to strain and 
confusion at a period of anx:ous 
uncertainty. 

This, indeed, is a happy sign that 
the rather careless methods suite/ to 
a less crowded and less imperiou: age 
no longer can be used when Amcrica 
has become the pivot of the modern 
world. American diplomacy wi. 4l- 
ways be subject to public restr.ints 
and pressures that would never be 
tolerated amid the sedate efficiency of 
Westminster. But the trained official 
and diplomatic expert is gradually 
winning a larger share of public trust 
This process, one hopes, will be 
guickened and strengthened, for it is 
one of the great assets of peace 

American policy is frequently ex- 
pressed in moral terms. That is 
a necessary and salutary thing. yet 
moral judgments divorced from know- 
edge can make one a pretty bad 
neighbor. As America’s power con- 
tinues to increase, it will become nec- 
essarv for the United States to accept 
many compromises which it would 
wish, in the purity of its conscience 
to reject. That has been the fate of 
all Great Powers and Americ 
must stand in that tradition. A ca 
assessment of national interest. f< 
fied by a knowledge of the almost 
unique achievements of American 
history, can alone provide the con: 
structive framework within whic 
American policy can operate with dis 
tinction to itself and with advantage 
to the world. Behind the ugly 





of Washington’s political  rivalnes. & 


} 


which often obscure the realities 0 
America. that noble diplomatic tradi 
tion is even now in the makin FE 
Differences there are. weight 
many, between London and W 
ton. But they are the differences ° § 
friends and colleagues. They neve § 





fester into a lasting grievanc¢ 
never produce a final breach 
tual confidence. Both nations, Ddiuc 
geoned bv adversitv. have bee 

to greatness and they carrv ti 
tificate of renown in the characte 
their people. Their partners 
peace and freedom must never kn0 


an ending 





os 
‘Given the vision, the faith a: 1 com 
fidence in ourselves.” he (Mr 


said at the conclusion of his 
this country will have a popul 
30 million people within 25 ye 


trom 60 to 7S million within 
Toronto Globe and Mail 


Come, come, Mr. Drew; litt 
more long-range optimism, Pp 
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The North—Return Visit 


THE AIRCRAFT of the Ontario 
¢ Department of Lands and For- 
drummed its way at 4,000 feet 
the deep northern twilight. Be- 
h us snaked the main line of the 
kk, a connecting link between Can- 
s East and West. Charley Le- 
f uvre, the pilot, moved his eyes over 
akes and mottled green forests on 
aircraft’s port side, searching for 
s of fire; Maurice Tremblay, an 
cial of the Lands and _ Forests 
Department, did the same on _ the 


siirboard side. I watched the plane 


up the distance along the railroad 
and remembered a time twenty 
s before when I had made several 
ks along its length at the speed of 
eight train. 
was strange, this difference in 


speed and comfort. Here I was, a 


azine writer, being transported in 
ilence to an assignment in the 


Northern woods, while below me 


sas the twin-railed reminder of the 
es when, as an adventurous young 
0, | had searched for work and 
nge in Canada’s North and West. 
I! was not only the lure of harvest 
which drew the young men of 
veneration from East to West, or 
lure of the industrial East to the 
‘esterner, but the fear of stagnation, 
need for change. 
ver the rails below me had moved 
ole generation in search of some- 
that young men need, and in 
moving they had starved and 
d and frozen. While the aircraft 
e kept its steady roar I thought 
oung Whitey who, on a long night 
931, had sat between two flat 
of a northbound freight train 
his foot crushed in the couplings, 
hose of us around him held him 
ind watched with horrible fascina- 
the blood seeping through his 
I thought too of the unknown 
lies Who had ridden in box-cars 
ose days. 
te in the fall of 1932 I was re- 
ng East after working on the 
est near Weyburn, Sask. With me 
buddy of the moment who 
ed to have been a taxi-driver in 
sor, Ontario. We were riding the 
a box-car on a wildly-weaving 
swinging around the curves 
ven Nakina and Long Lac. Our 
vere braced against the roof rung 
le forward ladder, caps pulled 
around our ears, eyes goggled 
st the finely -sifting coal dust that 
d around our heads and shoul- 
The cold was intense, and now 
gain we banged our feet against 
ot to stir their circulation. Sud- 
in a lull in the noise of the 
| thought I heard a baby cry- 
but dismissed it as one of the 
istic flights of fancy that the mind 
cold and lonely person is capable 
times. A few miles farther on I 
cht I heard it again. I shook my 
ly 
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“Do you hear a baby crying?” | 
asked. nr 

“No, and neither do you,” he said. 
“Don’t make me talk: I’ve eaten 
enough smoke as it is.” 

We said nothing more, but shook 
and shivered against each other for 
another hour or two until the train 
slowed to a stop in Long Lac. 

When we had climbed down to the 
ee both of us heard the crying 
of baby from inside the car, and 
we Maud open the door and looked 
inside. Along the back wall of the car 
lay a young man, two small children, 
and a young woman with a baby 
cradled in her arms. 

“What the hell!” my buddy ex- 
claimed. Then he shouted, “Where va 
going?” to the family inside the car. 

The man smiled, and shrugged that 
he did not understand the question. 

Mtns Hunkies,” my buddy said. 

e closed the door again and head- 
ed a a restaurant in the town. 

When we reached the restaurant, 
my friend said, “Go inside and wait 
tor me there.” He was leaving me in 
Long Lac to take a line that lec to 
Fort William, and I thought that I'd 
never see him again. This was the 
Way casual pals parted in those cays. 

When I'd finished eating, I mé ide 
my way back to the yards, and met 
the Windsor taxi-driver heading away 
from the train. “What are you doing 
back here?” I asked him. 

“Nothing. Just forgot someth ng.” 

“I guess you're taking the other 
line?” I asked. 

“Yep. Be seeing you sometime,” he 
answered as he left me. 


% THE TRAIN was ready to leave, 
and I jumped up into the car con- 
taining the family. They were sitting 
against the wall eating rav-nously 
from a large paper bag containing 
bread, bologna, several tins of food, 
and a couple of tins of milk Beside 
them was a pail of water that hadn't 
been there before. The man offered 
me some of the food, but I indicated 
to him that I had eaten. 

As the train pulled throigh the 
yards, I walked to the door and look- 
ed out. My former buddy was hud- 
dled in his windbreaker beneath the 
water tower, looking as cold and hun- 
gry as he had been when we came in 
on the tops. I waved to him and smil- 
ed, but he ignored me. He was a good 
guy though, and I hope that today his 
taxi is a Cadillac. I knew that the only 
money he had had was a dollar and 
a half, and the bag of food he had 
bought the family must have cost 
every penny of it. 

As our plane circled to land at the 
forestry station in Gogama I looked 
out over the town without recognizing 
it. Later in the evening, we walked 
down to the main street, and some- 
thing about it struck a familiar chord, 
but I couldn’t think what it was. We 
were in the company of Jim Taylor, 


the District Forester, and everyone 
nodded to the visiting VIP’s who had 
flown in from Toronto. | began to 
feel very important, until I suddenly 
remembered what it was about the 
town that brought back a vagrant 
memory. During the Depression I had 
stopped off there and lined up for 
Government soup tickets, which were 
good for a bowl of stew and all the 
bread and ketchup you could eat, at 
the local Chinese restaurant. There’s 
nothing to beat a recollection like that 
to bring you back to earth. 

The tall smokestacks of the Inter- 
national Nickel mill in Copper Cliff 
send their clouds of sulphurous smoke 
into the sky below Sudbury, and in 
the warm sunshine of a summer day 
the city looks prosperous and fat. 
During the depression years it was 
thin and out at the heels, and lines of 
men, both native and transient, stood 
around the corners or got their cards 
Stamped at the “slave market’, the 
Government Employment Office. 

Twenty years ago the railroad divi- 
sional points, Chapleau, Capreol, Sioux 
Lookout, White River, and a score 
of others, were empty and forlorn- 
looking, with only one through freight 
a day both ways. The railroad men 
sat in front of the clapboard stores, 
wearing their high striped peaked caps 
as though this badge of their trade 
could bring the non-existent pay loads 
of freight back to the rusting yard 
sidings. They bucked the extra boards 
and rode the freights as boomers, 
looking for work. The extra gangs 
were besieged with applicants—for 
30c an hour and solid cookhouse 
grub. And in the peeled-paint houses 
back of the yards the women locked 
their doors against the hordes of ho- 
boes and wished they'd never left 
Montreal, Budapest, Glasgow or The 
Peg. 

Today the big diesel freights roll 
through the diamonds and out of the 
yards, the houses are painted, and the 
oldest kids are going to college. The 
once drab main streets have as much 
neon and vitrolite as the main streets 
of any American town, and where 
once the conductor had an entire pas- 
senger coach to himself, he now has 
an assistant, and you have to book 
week ahead to get an upper berth. 

At one time the hoboes, literally, 
rode a thousand strong on freight 
trains going west from. Winnipeg, and 
the Government placed Mounties at 
Transcona and Nipigon to whip them 
from the trains. That’s all changed 
now; hoboes today are as few as they 
were plentiful in the old depression 
days, and the kids who rode the rods 
in °32 are now middle-aged men pay- 
ing instalments on their cars and 
cottages in suburbia. 


* IN WINNIPEG We used to hang 
around beneath the CPR bridge 
on the St. Boniface side, and wait for 
the passenger trains to come along 
above us. Some of the dining-car 
crews would toss parcels of left-over 
food down to the river bank, and we'd 
scramble for them like Shanghai 
coolies. It was in the St. Boniface 
jungles that I first met a kid called 
Red, who worked with me on the 
wheat harvest on the Assiniboine Line 
in Southern Saskatchewan. 

Red was pretty independent, and 
we once quit a job because he kicked 


about the number of flies in the farm- 
er’s kitchen. The going wage for har- 
vest hands that year was $1.00 a day 
for stooking and $1.50 for teamsters 
on the threshing crews, but Red al- 
ways got us a little more. 

He would never tell me where he 
came from, but I had an idea it was 
somewhere in the Maritimes. Wher- 
ever it was, he didn’t want to go back, 
and the year I’m talking about he had 
an idea he would go to Niagara ‘alls 
and cross the border into the State 
We hadn’t made much moncy on tie 
harvest, but we each had enough to 


buy our grub, which wa- ae 
change. 
Red was a good singer, 2.d I’ve 


never been able to listen tu The Sweet- 
heart of Sigme Chi since, without 
thinking cf him. There were six or 
seven us riding the catwalk on a 
tank-car scmewhere east of Fort Wil- 
liam one mild night, and Red was 
entertaining us with his songs. The 
car gave a lurch and threw two fel- 
lows, Red and a stranger, off to the 
right-of-way. Somebody ran back 
along the swaying box cars and report- 
ed it to the ‘conductor who stopped 
the train and had it backed up to 
find them. 

They found them both; the stranger 
had two broken arms, but Red had 
been chopped up under the wheels. 
They placed the fellow with the broken 
arms on a bunk in the caboose, and 
picked Red up in a bag and placed 
him on the back platform. When we 
reached the next divisional point the 
injured man was taken to hospital, 
and Red was taken to the morgue. 
We took the next train East. 


3 1 THOUGHT of Red the other day 

as we flew back South through the 
vast and beautiful land that is the 
North. I thought of other guys too, 
and their women. I thought of the mil- 
lionaires who live in Westmount and 
Rosedale, but who once followed the 
tortuous rivers, lakes and trails of a 
virgin country, toting their beans and 
bannock and armed with a rifle and a 
prospector’s pick. | thought of all the 
Canadiens who had sawn and hewed 
its pulp and timber. I thought of the 
tough men from the British Isles and 
Europe who had mucked its ore, and 
brawled their way through its mining- 
town streets, and brought their women 
to it, and built its strong communities. 

I thought of it as it is, virgin forest 
and white highway, pretty town and 
silver lake, ~ vard and Indian 
village, Hudson’s Bay post and Buick 
convertible, saw mill and reforestation 
farm, and I thought how good it is— 
and big. 

And it’s big enough for a thousand 
vears, and big enough for us all; 
a land of big lakes and big trees and 
big people. And it was made by big 
people, guys like my ex-taxi driver 
friend and Red, and a million others 
I never knew, and a thousand others 
I’ve forgotten. 


HUGH GARNER 
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Washington would lead one to believe. 

Mr. Dulles, while in Egypt, per- 
suaded General Naguib to consider 
the possibility of some compromise 
settlement of the Suez dispute. He 
asked for a six weeks’ truce in name- 
calling to permit him to act as honest 
broker between London and Cairo. 
That period has gone; the problem 
remains, inflamed and perilous. No 
one questions the sincerity or good 
intentions of Mr. Dulles. But the sad 
history of the Persian oil dispute 
should have taught the United States 
how limited and transitory are the 
victories of moderation when extreme 
men are riding the whirlwind. So long 
as Mr. Dulles’s taste for personal 
diplomacy f fails to produce an Amer- 
ican willingness to assume direct re- 
sponsibility in the Middle East, his 
advice and intervention will be a 
guttering candle rather than a steady 
beacon. 

One point, however, finds London 
and Washington in complete agree- 
ment. In both capitals there is a sense 
of gratitude for the moderation and 
responsibility which have guided Israel 
since it won its status as a nation. If 
the new state had added its quota of 
arrogant irresponsibility and inflamed 

nationalism to the politics of the 
Middle East, instead of behaving with 
this restraint, the affairs of that sen- 
sitive and quivering area might easily 
have slipped beyond the control of 
reason or hope of final compromise. 

There was little or no discussion of 
economic problems at the Washington 
conference; but Mr. Dulles is very 
much aware of the anxiety which re- 
cent trends in American policy have 
aroused in other nations. I believe, 
myself, that the United States has the 
right to complain that on this issue it 
has received too many lectures from 
the rest of the world, notably from 
Canada and Great Britain. 

In the present mood of Congress, it 
does more harm than good to discuss 
American policy except in the precise 
terms of American interest. Noble 
chatter about America’s duty to the 
free world merely irritates, when it 
does not actually alienate. In these 
economic matters, a less exalted tone 
—and a less confident parade of self- 


righteousness in both Ottawa and 
London—would be a welcome rec- 
ognition of reality. 

It is precisely because so many 


ugly dangers now darken the outlook 
for American trade policy that it is 
necessary to concentrate on the essen- 
sials, to shun the temptation of being 
hurried into premature or petulant 
protests, to avoid the mistake of re- 
garding every passing symptom as a 
malignant disease. The issues, here, 
are important beyond measure; and 
the national decision will be in doubt 


for at least a year. Many powerful 
organizations are mustering — their 


strength and influence across the na- 
tion to help the State Department win 
its campaign for freer trade. Their 
task should not be made heavier by 
hasty and harsh criticism from abroad. 

John Hay, Lincoln’s — secretary 
and a supreme master of the beauties 
of English speech, once remarked, “It 
is a curious fact, and one which shows 
how our nation sprang at once fully 
developed into being, that our first 
foreign minister was a defeated »1em- 
ber of Congress. A quiet legation is 





the stuffed mattress which the politic. 
acrobat wants always to see read 
under him in case of a slip.” Th 


Eisenhower Administration, like all ; , 


predecessors, has made many chang. 
in the foreign service to reward fait 
ful members of the party. The sple 
did continuity of the British traditio , 
which sets the major diplomatic pos , 
quite apart from the squalid hazar. s 
of party politics, has never taken ro. tt 
in Washington. But there has been 10 
passion for blind reprisals since Pre 
dent Eisenhower entered the Wh 
House. Many Democrats have ben 
kept at important jobs to avoid ¢\- 
posing American policy to strain aid 
confusion at a period of anxicuis 
uncertainty. 

This, indeed, is a happy sign tat 
the rather careless methods suited to 
a less crowded and less imperious «ze 
no longer can be used when America 
has become the pivot of the modern 
world. American diplomacy will al- 
ways be subject to public restraints 
and pressures that would never be 


" tolerated amid the sedate efficiency of 


Westminster. But the trained official 
and diplomatic expert is graduaily 
winning a larger share of public trust 
This process, one hopes, will be 
quickened and strengthened, for ii is 
one of the great assets of peace. 
American policy is frequently ex- 
pressed in moral terms. That is often 
a necessary and salutary thing; yet 
moral judgments divorced from know- 
edge can make one a pretty bad 
neighbor. As America’s power con- 
tinues to increase, it will become nec- 
essary for the United States to accept 
many compromises which it would 
wish, in the purity of its conscience, 
to reject. That has been the fate of 
all Great Powers and America too 
must stand in that tradition. A cool 
assessment of national interest, forti- 
fied by a knowledge of the almost 
unique achievements of American 
history, can alone provide the con- 
structive framework within which 
American policy can operate with dis 
tinction to itself and with advantage 
to the world. Behind the ugly facade 
of Washington’s political rivalries. 
which often obscure the realities of 
America, that noble diplomatic tradi- 
tion is even now in the making. 
Differences there are, weighty and 
many, between London and Washing- 
ton. But they are the differences of 
friends and colleagues. They never 
fester into a lasting grievance; ‘hey 
never produce a final breach of mu- 
tual confidence. Both nations, biud- 
geoned by adversity, have been born 
to greatness and they carry the cer- 


tificate of renown in the characte’ of | 


their people. Their 
peace and freedom must never k ow 
an ending. 


the faith and on- 
fidence in ourselves.” he (Mr. D::w) 
said at the conclusion of his spe °ch. 
“this country will have a populatio: 0 
30 million people within 25 years and 
from 60 to 75 million within 5 yeors.” 
~Toronto Globe and Mail. 


Come, come, Mr. Drew; a_ /ittle 
more long-range optimism, pleas 


“Given the vision, 
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If Memory Serves 





The North—Return Visit 


3 THE AIRCRAFT of the Ontario 
: Department of Lands and For- 
drummed its way at 4,000 feet 
o the deep northern twilight. Be- 
ith us snaked the main line of the 
NR, a connecting link between Can- 
la’s East and West. Charley Le- 
| cuvre, the pilot, moved his eyes over 
lakes and mottled green forests on 
- aircraft’s port side, searching for 
ons of fire; Maurice Tremblay, an 
otlicial of the Lands and Forests 
{yepartment, did the same on_ the 
irboard side. I watched the plane 
{ up the distance along the railroad 
1c, and remembered a time twenty 
ars before when I had made several 
treks along its length at the speed of 
freight train. 
It was strange, this difference in 
speed and comfort. Here I was, a 
magazine writer, being transported in 


opulence to an assignment in the 


Northern woods, while below me 
was the twin-railed reminder of the 
times when, as an adventurous young 
1obo, I had searched for work and 
change in Canada’s North and West. 
It was not only the lure of harvest 
obs which drew the young men of 
my generation from East to West, or 
» Jure of the industrial East to the 
Westerner, but the fear of stagnation, 
e need for change. 
Over the rails below me had moved 
whole generation in search of some- 
ling that young men need, and in 
cir moving they had starved and 
ked and frozen. While the aircraft 
gine kept its steady roar I thought 
young Whitey who, on a long: night 
1931, had sat between two flat 
rs of a northbound freight train 
1 his foot crushed in the couplings, 
those of us around him held him 
and watched with horrible fascina- 
n the blood seeping through his 
e. I thought too of the unknown 
nilies who had ridden in box-cars 
those days. 
late in the fall of 1932 I was re- 
ning East after working on the 
vest near Weyburn, Sask. With me 
a buddy of the moment who 
imed to have been a taxi-driver in 
ndsor, Ontario. We were riding the 
of a box-car on a wildly-weaving 
n swinging around the curves 
ween Nakina and Long Lac. Our 
| were braced against the roof rung 
the forward ladder, caps pulled 
‘n around our ears, eyes goggled 
nst the finely-sifting coal dust that 
ited around our heads and shoul- 
The cold was intense, and now 
! again we banged our feet against 
roof to stir their circulation. Sud- 
ily,.in a lull in the noise of the 
n, I thought I heard a baby cry- 
but dismissed it as one of the 
lastic flights of fancy that the mind 
‘cold and lonely person is capable 
it times. A few miles farther on I 
‘ught I heard it again. I shook my 
Idy. 
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“Do you hear a baby crying?” | 
asked. 

“No, and neither do you,” he said. 
“Don’t make me talk; I’ve eaten 
enough smoke as it is.” 

We said nothing more, but shook 
and shivered against each other for 
another hour or two until the train 
slowed to a stop in Long Lac. 

When we had climbed down to the 
ground both of us heard the crying 
of a baby from inside the car, and 
we shoved open the door and looked 
inside. Along the back wall of the car 
lay a young man, two small children, 
and a young woman with a baby 
cradled in her arms. P 

“What the hell!” my buddy ex- 
claimed. Then he shouted, “Where ya 
going?” to the family inside the car. 

The man smiled, and shrugged that 
he did not understand the question. 

“They're Hunkies,” my buddy said. 

We closed the door again and head- 
ed towards a restaurant in the town. 

When we reached the restaurant, 
my friend said, “Go inside and wait 
for me there.” He was leaving me in 
Long Lac to take a line that led to 
Fort William, and I thought that I'd 
never see him again. This was the 
way casual pals parted in those days. 

When I'd finished eating, I made 
my way back to the yards, and met 
the Windsor taxi-driver heading away 
from the train. “What are you doing 
back here?” I asked him. 

“Nothing. Just forgot something.” 

“I guess you're taking the other 
line?” I asked. 

“Yep. Be seeing you sometime,” he 
answered as he left me. 


& THE TRAIN was ready to leave, 
and I jumped up into the car con- 
taining the family. They were sitting 
against the wall eating ravenously 
from a large paper bag containing 
bread, bologna, several tins of food, 
and a couple of tins of milk. Beside 
them was a pail of water that hadn’t 
been there before. The man offered 
me some of the food, but I indicated 
to him that I had eaten. 

As the train pulled through the 
yards, 1 walked to the door and look- 
ed out. My former buddy was hud- 
dled in his windbreaker beneath the 
water tower, looking as cold and hun- 
gry as he had been when we came in 
on the tops. I waved to him and smil- 
ed, but he ignored me. He was a ood 
guy though, and I hope that today his 
taxi is a Cadillac. I knew that the only 
money he had had was a dollar and 
a half, and the bag of food he had 
bought the family must have cost 
every penny of it. 

As our plane circled to land at the 
forestry station in Gogama I looked 
out Over the town without recognizing 
it. Later in the evening, we walked 
down to the main street, and some- 
thing about it struck a familiar chord, 
but I couldn’t think what it was. We 
were in the company of Jim Taylor, 


the District Forester, and everyone 
nodded to the visiting VIP’s who had 
flown in from Toronto. I began to 
feel very important, until I suddenly 
remembered what it was about the 
town that brought back a vagrant 
memory. During the Depression | had 
stopped off there and lined up for 
Government soup tickets, which were 
good for a bowl of stew and all the 
bread and ketchup you could eat, at 
the local Chinese restaurant. There’s 
nothing to beat a recollection like that 
to bring you back to earth. 

The tall smokestacks of the Inter- 
national Nickel mill in Copper Cliff 
send their clouds of sulphurous smoke 
into the sky below Sudbury, and in 
the warm sunshine of a summer day 
the city looks prosperous and fat. 
During the depression years it was 
thin and out at the heels, and lines of 
men, both native and transient, stood 
around the corners or got their cards 
stamped at the “slave market’, the 
Government Employment Office. 

Twenty years ago the railroad divi- 
sional points, Chapleau, Capreol, Sioux 
Lookout, White River, and a score 
of others, were empty and forlorn- 
looking, with only one through freight 
a day both ways. The railroad men 
sat in front of the clapboard stores, 
wearing their high striped peaked caps 
as though this badge of their trade 
could bring the non-existent pay loads 
of freight back to the rusting yard 
sidings. They bucked the extra ‘boards 
and rode the freights as boomers, 
looking for work. The extra gangs 
were besieged with applicants—for 
30c an hour and solid cookhouse 
grub. And in the peeled-paint houses 
back of the yards the women locked 
their doors against the hordes of ho- 
boes and wished they'd never left 
Montreal, Budapest, Glasgow or The 
Peg. 

Today the big diesel freights roll 
through the diamonds and out of the 
yards, the houses are painted, and the 
oldest kids are going to college. The 
once drab main streets have as much 
neon and vitrolite as the main streets 
of any American town, and where 
once the conductor had an entire pas- 
senger coach to himself, he now has 
an assistant, and you have to book a 
week ahead to get an upper berth. 

At one time the hoboes, literally, 
rode a thousand strong on freight 
trains going west from. Winnipeg, and 
the Government placed Mounties at 
Transcona and Nipigon to whip them 
from the trains. That’s all changed 
now; hoboes today are as few as they 
were plentiful in the old depression 
days, and the kids who rode the rods 
in 32 are now middle-aged men pay- 
ing instalments on their cars and 
cottages in suburbia. 


* IN WINNIPEG we used to hang 
around beneath the CPR bridge, 
on the St. Boniface side, and wait for 
the passenger trains to come along 
above us. Some of the dining-car 
crews would toss parcels of left-over 
food down to the river bank, and we'd 
scramble for them like Shanghai 
coolies. It was in the St. Boniface 
jungles that I first met a kid called 
Red, who worked with me on the 
wheat harvest on the Assiniboine Line 
in Southern Saskatchewan. 

Red was pretty independent, and 
we once quit a job because he kicked 


about the number of flies in the farm- 

er’s kitchen. The going wage for har- 

vest hands that year was $1.00 a day 

for stooking and $1.50 for teamsters 

on the threshing crews, but Red al- 
ways got us a little more. 

He would never tell me where he 
came from, but I had an idea it was 
somewhere in the Maritimes. Wher- 
ever it was, he didn’t want to go back, 
and the year I’m talking about he had 
an idea he would go to Niagara Falls 
and cross the border into the States. 
We hadn’t made much money on the 
harvest, but we each had enough to 
buy our grub, which was a welcome 
change. 

Red was a good singer, and I’ve 
never been able to listen to The Sweet- 
heart of Sigma Chi since, without 
thinking of him. There were six or 
seven of us riding the catwalk on a 
tank-car somewhere east of Fort Wil- 
liam one mild night, and Red was 
entertaining us with his songs. The 
car gave a lurch and threw two fel- 
lows, Red and a stranger, off to the 
right-of-way. Somebody ran back 
along the swaying box cars and report- 
ed it to the conductor who stopped 
the train and had it backed up to 
find them. 

They found them both; the stranger 
had two broken arms, but Red had 
been chopped up under the wheels. 
They placed the fellow with the broken 
arms on a bunk in the caboose, and 
picked Red up in a bag and placed 
him on the back platform. When we 
reached the next divisional point the 
injured man was taken to hospital, 
and Red was taken to the morgue. 
We took the next train East. 


% 1 THOUGHT of Red the other day 

as we flew back South through the 
vast and beautiful land that is the 
North. I thought of other guys too, 
and their women. I thought of the mil- 
lionaires who live in Westmount and 
Rosedale, but who once followed the 
tortuous rivers, lakes and trails of a 
virgin country, toting their beans and 
bannock and armed with a rifle and a 
prospector’s pick. I thought of all the 
Canadiens who had sawn and hewed 
its pulp and timber. I thought of the 
tough men from the British Isles and 
Europe who had mucked its ore, and 
brawled their way through its mining- 
town streets, and brought their women 
to it, and built its strong communities 

I thought of it as it is, virgin forest 
and white highway. pretty town and 
silver lake, moose yard and Indian 
village, Hudson’s Bay post and Buick 
convertible, saw mill and reforestation 
farm, and I thought how good itis 
and big. 

And it’s big enough for a thousand 
years, and big enough for us all; it’s 
a land of big lakes and big trees and 
big people. And it was made by big 
people, guys like my ex-taxi driver 
friend and Red, and a million others 
I never knew, and a thousand others 
I've forgotten. 


HUGH GARNER 
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Foreign Affairs 





: Far East Is Not Ready For Settlement 


g HIS KOREAN TRUCE, in’ which 
iere is so little hope, or confi- 
is suited to the bitter and frus- 
war which it ended. It is non- 
: sens. to call it a Munich, as the unre- 
it MacArthurites are doing in 

S.A. There is no fear and no ap- 

pe nent in it. We are not throwing 


os ; f Korea to the Communists be- 
ie s ¢ ve fear to test their strength. We 
meaning mainly the Americans) met 
% them boldly, even rashly in 1950. We 
e c ed them, we almost defeated 
; » them under MacArthur and again un- 
; B der Ridgway, but... but... but. 
= But for the danger of plunging into 
ni Hi i War Il. That is the real 
a esserice of the Korean stalemate. We 
el : vent into it to give the enemy a warn- 
> ¢ which we hoped would avert 
World War III. In spite of the furious 

Ast © MacArthur Inquiry and all the trans- 
er itluntic blather, we avoided by some 
( e instinctive wisdom ever going far 
ind fm enough to set off World War III. We 
gus ; reached, instead, a kind of balance 
I ® between the Communist and free 
t worlds. We didn’t defeat the Commu- 
ind . nists decisively on the battlefield—and 
nce that is what bewilders and infuriates 
1es . many) Americans, who can conceive 


of no other aim in war. But the Com- 
munists did not overrun South Korea: 
nor have they won any of the other 








me territories menaced by them at the 
Sel time the Korean War started, notably 
ind & Formosa, Indo-China, Malaya, Bur- 
or- ma. Iran and Yugoslavia. 

i Considering its effect in alerting 
oes Oi and uniting the Western World—at 
least tO a greater degree than ever 

ce be and in achieving the balance 
rr: of es which has brought the situa- 

tio Europe to the point of negotia- 


may hope that the resistance 
United States and the associat- 
powers in Korea has helped to 
the necessary balance in the 





ha B Far Fast. 
he 3 | balance does not exist yet, 
: oa! and that is why there is so 
i im kelihood of a Far Eastern 
ner I i sett nt, Or even a united Korea, 
wel: CaS out of the Korean truce. The 
ch. | 2 ference, and the only one to 
nic | whic are committed by the armis- 
of | etc ‘ement, is supposed “to settle 
a negotiation the questions of 
Bm the drawal of all foreign forces 
SON 4 Ir rea, the peaceful settlement 


Norean question, etc.” 
peaceful settlement of the 
question means the reunifica- 
he divided country. How can 
elieve that this can be achiev- 
t within the framework of a 
der Far Eastern settlement? 
been unable to force the 
to yield North Korea by 
lat can we offer them to in- 
‘M to sive it up peacefully? 
be enough for us to pull our 
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forces out as they pu elrs out. 
That would leave a South Korean 
Army overwhelmingly superior to the 
North Korean Army, and there isn’t 


1 


much doubt as to what Syngman Rhee 
would do under those circumstances. 

The Chinese Communists would be 
bound to demand the disarmament of 
the Koreans. South and North. Even 
then, they wouldn't care to enter a 
political competition with the anti- 
Communist forces within a_ united 
Korea, with the United States pouring 
in huge reconstruction funds to be 
handled by proved friends of the U.S. 
The Chinese would insist that such 
reconstruction funds must come from 
the UN, or through the UN, and be 
handled in Korea by a neutral UN 
Commission—a commission no _ less 
“neutral” than the one which is to 
handle prisoner repatriation. and 
which includes two Communist states. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, India as 
chairman, and Sweden and Switzer- 
land. 

The United States Congress is in no 
mood to-fork out large sums of money 
to be handled by such a commission: 
one can easily imagine the cries that 
this is “worse than UNRRA.” I be- 
lieve that, instead, the South Korean 
Government and the United States 
Government would agree that it was 
preferable to face a situation like that 
of divided Germany, for the present. 
and proceed to build up South Korea 
without the “help” of all these others. 
in the meantime keeping it secure 
with U.S. and ROK forces. 


@ %QTHE MEANS which would se- 
S cure a united, independent Korea, 
with the withdrawal of Chinese forces, 
must come from outside that limited 
battlefield. They are American recog- 
nition of Communist China and with- 
drawal of support from the Chinese 
Nationalist Government on Formosa: 
and possibly also the abrogation of 
the U.S. defence treaty with Japan. 
The U.S. Congress is in no mood for 
any such deal; it just isn’t practical 
politics in the United States today. 
Nor would it be readily acceptable 
to the U.S. military authorities as 
sound strategy. The new chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Admiral 
Radford, is known as a staunch be- 
liever in the maintenance of the Na- 
tionalist power on Formosa as a thorn 
in the side of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, in case they shift their main 
attack to South-East Asia, or in case 
of World War III breaking out. The 
New York Times correspondent, 
James Reston, has also just reported 
from Formosa that U.S. diplomatic 
representatives in South-East Asia are 
even more strongly in favor of main- 
taining support for Chiang than is the 
State Department. This appears to be 


because of the influence which his 
reformed government is regaining 
with the overseas Chinese. : ; 

If one factor which makes the Far 
East unready for a settlement is the 
unwillingness of the United States to 
recognize Communist China and 
throw over the Nationalists. another 


Nite ne imnnartant Ree emenindsiecien 
quile as Important Is the suspicion 
that Peking has further designs [or 
military expansion. In particular, It 1S 


suspected that the Chinese Commu 
nists are eager to expand their activi- 
ties in South-East Asia, which is 
ically more important than 
ind has a great wealth of raw 
ils and rice. 

At the time of the Laos invasion. 


in Mav. this commentary suggested 





that. through a confusion of signals 
between Ho Chi Minh. the Indo- 
China Communist leader. Mao Tse- 
tung, and the new men just taking 
over in the Kremlin. we had received 
a tip-off on Communist grand strategy 





Miller 


WAO TSE-TUNG: Our diplomacy 
should sharpen his differences with 
the Russians. 


for the next phase in Asia. This is the 
scheme for setting up a Greater Thai- 
land, by attaching to the present Thai- 
land the Thai (Siamese) people living 
in Burma and Indo-China, and a few 
in Southern China. The idea seems to 
be essentially a copy of the Kurdistan 
plan, which is aimed at breaking up 
the present states of Turkey. Irag and 
Iran, by supporting the Kurdish min- 
orities in all three. 

There is no indication that Peking 
has vet been persuaded that it cannot 
make further large gains in South- 
East Asia. On the contrary, the pres- 
ence of a large Chinese population 
(from one to two millions in every 
country from the Philippines down to 
Indonesia, and totalling about 8 mil- 
lions) provides a handy vehicle for 
infiltration and ultimate control of the 
unwarlike native peoples. And the 
French, who are holding the dike in 
Indo-China, have shown distinct signs 
of wanting to pull out. Their present 
commander, General Navarre, is a 
man of spirit. He has just carried out 
the bold paratroop blow against the 
Communist supply base of Langson, 
and has considerable support within 
the French cabinet for a plan to rein- 
force his armies and take the initia- 
tive, in an effort to win a more favor- 


able settlement than could be obtained 
at present. But this has yet to be 
done: and that is still another reason 
why the Far East is not ready for 
settlement. 





Yet another reason is the lack of 
agreement between the British and 
Americans on political and trading 
policy towards China. 
recognize China and w 
their trade with her: the 
want neither. Indeed. we ve ist 





had from Senator McCarthy the extra- 








ordinary proposal t Britain and 
other 1 Chin 
shoul s. plus 
de trom the ala tt ey ecelve 

the U.S. Mutual Security Act. 
for each cargo thev ship to Com- 


is the deadlock in Western 


+ ] tr 


OT al ce- 





acv. which robs I! 
dom of manoeuvre with Peking. The 


prepa 1 tO Use 





ritick . littl 

British are as little ( 

the } rection hat hroal 
tne suggestion tnat Oreak 
1; +? > “tiar wuith Ieakineae 
diplomatic reactions with Peking as 
the Americans are ready to let it be 
1 ter hey , n 

known that they might ope 





in order to gain leverage: 


are as insistent that trade with China 
is necessarv for their own welfare and 


should be expanded. as some Amer- 


; ; ; ; 
icans are that it is disloval and 
treacherous. 


¢5 IN THIS situation, it is obviously 
quite impossible to pursue the 


only diplomatic aim which could re- 
move the menace in the Far East and 
allow that area to settle down: the sep- 
aration of China from Soviet Russia. 
There is legitimate disagreement over 
the extent to which this is possible 
and the time it might take. It is argu- 
able that Communist China has noth- 
ing to hope for in association with the 
West. since the West has constituted 
itself the protector of the territories 
into which China wants to expand. 
On the other hand it is certain that 
China must be sharing many of the 
experiences of the European satellite 
countries in the unpleasantness of be- 
ing tightly associated with Soviet Rus- 
sia. The Kremlin may treat a Mao 
with more consideration than a Gott- 
wald or a Rakosi. Yet the fact re- 
mains—and it should be a beacon light 
for our diplomacy—that now that the 
Western Powers and all their interests 
and connections are expelled from 
China, Russia is the only imperialist 
power she has left to deal with. 
Traditionally. Russia has chipped 
and pared away at China’s vast inner 
Asian marches, has coveted Man- 
churia and has been a rival for influ- 
ence in Korea. There have been indi- 
cations at different times in the Ko- 
rean War, and in the last few days, 
that Russo-Chinese rivalry continues 
in North Korea. In preparation for 


h 
the 


- 


1 


> post-armistice political conference, 
it is said that the Chinese have had 
the North Korean boss. Kim Il] Sung. 
exchange his Moscow-trained associ- 


iined ones. who will 





ates for Yenan-t: 
watch out for Chi 

If our diplomats were suitable t 
the task. and would use the opportunt- 
ties which the Korean Conference 


may provide for dividing the enemy. 





xP nferesct 
nese interests 


thev would have less of a feeling that 
it is hopeless from the beginning 
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ilessenger Boys 


COMMUNICATION has come to 
from the Otter Lake Music 
innouncing that on the week- 
August 15./a music festival will 
at the Orphanage at Huber- 
ear Montreal. On the Saturday 
on, there is to be a program of 
gs: some Songs of Childhood 
ingare 0,” some Songs of 
id Courtship (She's Like the 
etc.): of Marriage (Time to 
le a Wife, ete.): of Homicide 
ry My Son, etc.) and of Work 
av (Hack Inch a 
On Saturday evening. there 
a program of string trios by 
Beethoven. and Violet Arch- 
d on Sunday afternoon ancient 


etc.); 


Was Every 


odern music for flute. recorder. 


s. and piano. 
that is all that is said about the 
The Otter Lake Music Centre 
many who offend by 
‘sing programs: indeed, their 
of some of the folk-songs 
hem better than most. But I 
to death of going to concerts 
owing no more about them in 
than Mr. Smith will entertain 
something of the sort. 
the most important 
The personality of the 
next. and the per- 
Away with them. 
m do their work anonymously 
nd masks. 
may 


one of 


plano, OF 

wusiec IS 
tar. 

comes 


nowhere. 


feel this view sweeping, 
ogical. and when the 
vets cooler I shall agree with 
it 1s Certainly no less out- 
than the practice which has 
widespread of suppressing 
vy about a concert except the 
think it 
ms Taylor who called this 
ssenger-boy complex”: we pay 
ntion to the messenger than 


and ill 


the performers. I 


ssage 
s only one way to put a stop 
that is to demand the exact 
vhenever we buy tickets to 

Many of the more con- 
iruists and impresarios are 
their responsibility and tell 
lev are going to do. Many 
ss experienced ones follow 
n in not bothering to de- 
r programs at all, or in do- 
\ in general terms. It is 
urse, that there are people 
to hear performers, and no 
‘ presumably for the benefit 
cople that so many record 
are nowadays indexed by 
conductor, or orchestra in- 
musical form (opera, sym- 
so forth) or by composer. 
lv, I cannot for the life of 
\ anybody with any sort of 
in his head can walk 
and ask for something by 
rather than something by 
| suppose there are many 
e. They may even be in the 
L 


21C 


72 


'r their tastes would not 
SO carefully. I do not care 


1953 


It 
to 


cor 


those who trv to 


mation. 10 DE performed ir rnegie Ha Die t ; r D Sls § 
My indignation almost prevents me n the middle of October. It w he f Bach. that he had some s 

telling you that Alan Mills will be do- conducied t eopold Stokowsh i nd n b D n 

ing the folk at this festive cores hz Deer cited for aiunie er. But b h e in h 

and I give his onlv because f eeks bv Kenneth Sobe S : plendid conce ss be re 

concert mentions a few specific title CHML. Hamiltor ntiar The ; corded? The name of Mr. Sobe! s 

Besides being an admirable ' n. f ever hich rise a ea ge h be b C B ¢ 

singer, he is also a considerable char- wer pong to hear th acert’ cast Mus p 

acter actor. and I hope that we shz am r ke u are r G h 

one dav see him in the musica! plz eithe r r mehow s S 





I am the last man 





know about the music itself. ] sha er not as extinct as ] had feared This is g00d for the New York 
Ntinue to make life miserable for I] observe with satisfaction that ares cork . ; 7 
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B.0.A.C.’s transatlantic passenger lists tell a great deal. But passe 4 
comments tell even more. Mften. it s the little things as well as the ; 
big ones which these discriminating travelers single : 
The excellence of B.O.A.C. cuisine and vintages... quite as mu 
smooth. over-the-weather flight that Kes g aloft s 2 
The size and perfes t appointments f the dressing r : 
quite as much as the over-all spaciousness of B.O.A4.C."s 
Stratocruisers. The attentiveness of the steward in th 
downstairs lounge... quite as much as t! xpertness of tl g 
backed by B.O.A.C.’s twents llion miles of transatlantic experiet 
Next time, try the only first-class air service betweet 
Montreal and Britain. From then on. vou ll be sure to sav— 
“When I co abroad. I Ay B.O.ACW 
Bookings through vour travel agent r ri r 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION Montszar: I NTo + VAN VER 
. 
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Books 





“OOM 


Shroud or Levee Dress ? 


WAS LORD MELBOURNE who 
aid: “I see there is a new edition 
abbe coming out; it is a good 
when these authors die, for then 
ets their works and is done with 
\s with many unkind remarks, 
is a great deal of truth in this; 
is a Satisfaction about having a 
siete Collected Edition of an 
r; at best it can give us well- 
{ and handsome copies for read- 
at worst it gives us a_ sense 
ve have the fellow’s mind, so to 
on tap, and can take a refresh- 
vig of his quality whenever we 
nd time for it. 
ese Collected Editions can be a 
ful snare, however. Great num- 
f them have been prepared solely 
pose upon the vanity of preten- 
but illiterate people. These 
s are not as common as they 
but you can still see them at 
auction sale of the household 
s of people of some means and 


taste. Book agents used to scour 


countryside, selling complete 
ns of Balzac to people who had 
heard of Balzac; complete 
ns of Carlyle to people who 
never read a line of Carlyle; 


‘lete editions of such writers as 


le France and Alphonse Daudet 
eople for whom France and 
et could never conceivably have 
ppeal. 


e appearance of these “sets” was 


ning to any book-lover that they 
trash. Sometimes they were 
in leather, but never in good 
More often they were bound 
m leather with such names as 
coid or Vellumette; this meant 
h, and it was a selling-point that 
sould be kept clean by wiping 
ver with a damp cloth at 
leaning time. The backs were 
stamped in inferior gold. 
the books were printed in 
vpe, and illustrated with bad 
igs, sOmetimes protected by 
f tissue paper. Invariably the 
were uncomfortably heavy to 
ich “sets” never looked well 
shelf, but they gave an im- 
of “culture” to people who 
culture as a_ purchasable 
ity. They were junk and their 
gone, I hope, for ever. 
trash as this gave Collected 
a bad name, but there is 
basically wrong with a Col- 
dition. Today I want to write 
vo Collected Editions which 
le process of printing, which 
good. They are the Oxford 
and the Oxford Dickens. 
economics of the publishing 
are no different from those 
‘ther reputable business, and 
iblisher wants to print what 
But he does not expect all 
\S to sell at the same speed, 
ikes to have a few things on 
ves which sell steadily, year 
ar. A good Collected Edition 
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is a boon to him, and he can reckon 
pretty shrewdly what it will bring him 
in every year. The Temple Shakes- 
peare must be worth a good deal to 
Dent; Dent & Sons have a solid 
foundation for their firm in the in- 
valuable Everyman’s Library; the Ox- 
ford Press has a similar excellent 
property in the World’s Classics. The 
recent return of interest in the work 
of Trollope has brought about the 
Crown Edition of his works, at which 
Oxford is now engaged. 

A Collected Trollope is an am- 
bitious project; Trollope wrote sixty- 
seven books, of which about thirty- 
five are still first-rate entertainment 
for anyone who likes good novels. So 
far Oxford has brought out seven 
books in an attractive form, at a price 
which is not high for the kind of 
books they are. And what kind of 
books are they? 

I would call them adults’ books. 
They are not highbrow books, and 
those who can endure nothing below 
the level of Proust, Henry James, 
Kafka and Gide will not care for 
them. The reader need not bring ex- 
ceptional literary appreciation and 
razor-sharp sensibilities to the reading 
of Trollope. But the Trollope reader 
needs to be mature in his attitude to- 
ward life, for these are tough books— 
much tougher than Hemingway, for 
instance. They are about grown-up 
people who care about grown-up 
things—getting money, getting im- 
portant positions, seeking justice, 
seeking revenge, seeking to repair the 
damage made by bad marriages: his 
people wrangle about inheritances, 
lawsuits and scandals. His villains, 
like villains in real life, are not so 
much evil as self-seeking and heart- 
less: his good people, like good 
people in real life, are not saints, but 
decent people who have to be badly 
wronged before they can flog them- 
selves into any displays of heroics. 

Trollope is never cynical, but he 
has a very sharp eve fer human 
frailty, and he knows the ins and outs 
of the human heart as very few 
authors have known them. When we 
finish one of his novels we have lived 
with his people and shared their feel- 
ings, and it is unlikely that we shall 
ever completely forget them. In my 
opinion, he is a great novelist, and I 
am not to be shifted from that view 
by anyone who has not read at least 
twenty of his books. 


G3 HOWEVER, it must be said that 
3 Trollope’s novels are long, and 
the Oxford Press is wise to issue five 
of them in a two-volume form. In the 
U.S.A. the astute firm of Alfred A. 
Knopf has begun a collected Trollope 
but has, in my opinion, made the sad 
mistake of issuing its books in single 
volumes. By my scales the Oxford 
books weigh about a pound each; the 
Knopf books weigh two pounds. Thus 
the Knopf books, though handsome 
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in his mind and returns to 
e him in his biggest bout. When 
ls his Opponent in the ring a 
de of tragedy begins. 
it happens in Baby's mind after 
not made quite clear, but the 
of the woman's thoughts and 
ns is Well done. The violence 
painting is symbolic, but the 
has wisely kept both sym- 
and story well in hand: his 
ve is as fast-moving as Baby's 
ind packs almost as frightening 
h. 


NORMOUS RADIO AND- OTHER 
ES—by John Cheever—pp. 237— 
rson—$4.25 


ders of his excellent short 
in the New Yorker will wel- 
this collection of fourteen 
by John Cheever. all of which 
ppeared in that magazine. The 
s are urban: the situations only 
strange. a trifle bizarre, so that 
are believable without being 




















commonplace: the characters mostly 
e - vou upper-middle-class — couples 
. und whose appearance of un- 
s B troubled well-being Mr. Cheever de- 
# tects strain. He feels their anxiety. 
n— catches the apprehensive glance. hears 
and the urgent muted crv for help. 
; No great storms of tragedy break 
CENS over these men and women: they only 
¢ shr and sicken a little in draughts 
é j of ld, stale air. Disturbing stories 
about people vou might have known, 
hy vriter Of impressive quali of 
imagination and craftsmanship. 
ding [EE WOMEN TODAY—Their Conflicts, Their 
Mus F Frustrations and Their Fulfilments—edited 
¥ by zabeth Bragdon—pp. 335 with 
in tions—McClelland & Stewart—$4.75 
\ symposium of opinion on a sure- 
fire bject, almost all drawn from 
magazine articles by authors ranging 
; from LA.R. Wylie and Margaret 
Mead to Merle Miller and poet W. H 
Aud All agree on one point: the 
ce Am woman is suffering from 
emot malaise. and although all 
: dese her svmptoms with as much 
s! sure as anv hou ewife telling 
he ibour, few suggest a remedy. 
( thing appears certain. The 
) An n male may be bored bv the 
litt! nan at home. but he is irri- 
s tat noved and downright anta- 
s 20r her sister in the business 
2 7 I ok is only moderately pro- 
e : ; \ ind entert ining, although 
é tt describes it as “sparkling 
j iting.” Some of the articles 
; Ni tten twenty vears ago The 
a d have had a bite and tang 
th evervone knows what can 
h to stimulating, sparkling 
th en thev are around in the 
hile. Well. it happened here 
: THE NG GROVE—by Rosemond Leh 
im 320—Collins—$3.00 
5 Master, his wife Madeleine. 
tg sister Dinah are the main 
| in this novel set in con- 
d. am ter England. Madeleine is 
\ oe devoted mother, interest- 
1 ed social life the standard 
e up ket voung matron. Dinah , . 
“ and Pimlico bohemian = — 
\ — new doctrines and new 
7 Ove refres n Z 


about equa proportions 
nN a predicament not new in 
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describes a mature acceptance o 
occasionally marred by sentimen 
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Chess Problem 


f 1 
ts 
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& WHEN “THE HALF-PIN two-mc er 
had been developed to its g 1t 
complexity in 1920, it was the \ 4 
of leading Good Companions c 

posers that the culmination of 

move strategy had been reached. © :is 
contention applied to just a sir :le 


Variation, within the 
and elaborations. 
comes close in more than one y 
tion, and is a happy 
famous Tuxen half-pin, unpin, c 
check theme. The black Queen i 
protagonist in the thematic play 
sides | leaving the black Bishop pi: 
it upsets the white Knight for its 
action, and concludes 
But to express the full possi 
we have to go a step further, pre 
ng a variation of the half-pin, 
unpin, cross-check th 
gle variation of this a 
theme pieces 





ference 
For a sin 
mum total of nine 


required. 


Problem No. 25, by 


Black—Six Pieces. 


White—Nine Pieces. 


White to play and mate in tw 
Of three examples of the 
interference unpin, cCross-c 
theme, we by A. Elle 
of Buenos Aires 
White: K on 


Select one 


KKtl: Q on 
Rs on QRS and K7: Bs on Q 
KRI: Kts on QB2 and K6; ! 
QKrt3 and QKt4. Black: K o 
Q on KR2: Rs on KS8 and KK 
on QB+ and KB&; Kts on 
KKt7; Ps on QBS, Q3, K5, 
and KRS. Mate in two. 

The kev-move is 1.Q-Q3, th: 
g 2.Q-B4 mate, and the the 
iriation is Kt-K6ch; 2.B-Kt7 
The black Knight interferes w 
Bishop at B4 to operate the 

ference unpin” of the white Bi 


In 


Solution of Problem No. 2 
1.Kt-QB6, thre: 
QxKB; 2 
2.R-Q4 m: 


Kev-move 
2.R-Q8 mate. If 
mate. If QxKt; 
Q-Kt4+ or QxQB; 2.RxQ m 
KxR; 2.B-K6 mate. If Kt any; - 
nate. If R-RI; 2.KtxP mate. 
“CEN 
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example ot 


with a ct 


limits o: a 
single theme and its special extens 
Our No. 25 be ow 


a a. 0 
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By MILTON SILVERMAN 


SEVERAL YEARS ago in St. Louis. 
$ two petroleum companies were 
engaged in a multi-million-dollar 
iwsuit Concerning patents on emul- 





sions, or mixtures, of oil and water. 
One day early in the month of Nov- 
ember, a perky little Chicago chem- 
st named Gustav Egloff was brought 
to the stand as an expert witness. 

Doctor Egloff,” an attorney asked 

‘what do vou know about em- 

HSLIONS pe : 

[he chemist started speaking. 

[Three months later, an editorial 
Writer on the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
noted: “We are lost in admiration of 
Doctor Egloff. We admire him, but 
we would never be so incautious, es- 
pecially if we were in a hurry, to ask 
him what time it is.” 

\ few davs later. although there 
were still one or two phases of emul- 
sions he hadn’t vet covered, the chem- 











st eed to get off the witness stand. 
His reputation as the world’s cham- 
‘ pic ator of the petroleum industry 
. } Wa cure, 
ar eep-sized, irrepressible, inde- 
= ituvanle dynamo, Egloff has a voice 
me like . rusty hinge, a laugh like a 
wick } Comanche war whoop, a memory like 
wa f the files of the Library of Congress, 
- = and the muscles of an ex-wrestler, 
ag ? Whic) he happens to be. 
‘Bs 4 H sO happens to be one of the 
a B MO most distinguished chemists, 
ae i a} ‘rin the exciting new field of 
Ke. i pet m chemistry, and research 
oe = of Universal Oil Products 
; fo Cor Vv, one of the hottest research 
es f 7 ind clopment organizations in the 
— ie istry. As a chemist, he is 
or aa with devising improved refin- 
ae t ods used on millions of bar- 
Pe iam re | a day, creating some of the 
—6©B ilvsts for catalvtic oil crack- 
Z ing | saving American motorists 
nint a ™ han $50 million a year by 
-K Gm Pus through changes in gasoline 
It @ Spec tions. He has worked out new 
It } Wa utilize petroleum waste prod 
.-B? UCTS V reactions to make explo- 
5 


x techniques to extract chem- 
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Today UOP processes are used 
the manufacture of not only fuels and 
lubricants but 4.so p.astics, explosives 
synthetic rubber. and edible fats and 
oils. One of the most signi 


opments spearheaded by Egloff 


co-workers is the use p eC 
chemicals for aviation gasoline whict 
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serves of 69 million MCF, to- 
with working capital of $1,627,- 
Bailey -Selburne appears — to 
a sound position to continue 
ation and development work. 
jough = operating income of 
917 fell short of covering ex- 
by $155,807 in the May-Dec- 
period of operations, it is ex- 
that with the higher allowables 
ing this year better earnings 
shown. 
recent low of 4.25 was made at 
imated line of value for this 
ind with the limited amount of 
in oil stocks now evident in 
rket, it seems to have bottomed 
e. A recovery to about 6 seems 
when interest again returns 
western oil group. 


lidated Rochette 


ME TIME AGO I purchased a 
thstantial quantity of Consoli- 
Rochette at what was close to 
price. To dispose of the stock 
ould mean a considerable loss. 
{1 hold for a recoverv?—J. M.., 
Sask 
ecovery seems possible if any 
are Obtained from the Geiger 
now under way on the com- 
Milliken Lake uranium pros- 
Having obtained $115,000 in 
g capital from the sale of 
OO shares, which is supplement- 
tbout $2.000 per month from 
per cent interest held in six oil 
the company has _ sufficient 


nds to do considerable exploration 
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in the uranium property and 
se metal claims in the Bathurst 
New Brunswick. 


chers Distilleries 


FEW MONTHS AGO, / hought 
ne Melchers Distilleries td. 
ind y fter whic h lt Sageed 
remained around 4! 9-5 ever 
thout any sien of animation 

appreciate your opinion on 
re of this stock and state whe- 
hould take my loss and he rid 


lr. Ww 5 Toronto. 


sutlook for the common stock 
hers does not appear to be 
mising. One of the smaller 

whose products lack the 
ceptance of nationally adver- 
inds, it appears to be losing 
n the face of the aggressive 
tion of the larger companies. 
fits have dropped from the 
’ shown in 1946 to the $101,- 
ted for 1952. 

profits barely covered the 
ferred dividend of $87,500 
only $14,179 to transfer to 


the corporate set-up, which 
avors the preferred stock 
6% preferred dividend has 
vided for, the preferred stock 
1 to a 3% dividend ahead 
ommon, and shares equally 
common stock after that). 
lity of a common dividend 
her remote. 

le top-heavy corporate struc- 
000 preferred shares to 62,- 
nmon) overbalancing — the 
position and the preferred 
entitled to $413,97% (or 
share) out of the surplus 
2,547, 


when declared, the 
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price of 10. 


The slight margin of coverage of 
the preferred dividend and the higt 
ratio of inventory to workin 
($2,116,620 to $1,502,244) 
with the downtrend in net pr 
not invite investment 
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Make Your Money Work for You 
by Investing in the New Issue of 


Province of Ontario 
Guaranteed 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
414% Bonds 

Due July 15th 
Denc minations $500 and 


Price: 99.25 and interest, 
to yield about 4.32% 


rdere receive nron 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 








“COME ON IN... 


THE WATER'S FINE!” 
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THE SUN IS EVERYWHERE 
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THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD 


P nps¢ Manager for Canada 





15 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Ask your Investment Decler 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
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By order of the Board 


l. H. ATKINSON, General Manager 
M eal. Que., July 14, 1953 


NOTICE 


is hereby given that the 
erican Insurance Com- 
York, has received 
No. C 1420 from the 
of Insurance, Ottawa 
g the company to trans- 
business of Real Property 
» in addition to the classes 
it is already registered. 
J. H. Harvey 
Manager for 
Canada. 








NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that the 
American Alliance Insurance Com 
pany New York has” received 
Certificate No. C 1419 from the 
Department of Insurance, Ottawa 
u the company to trans 
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ict the business of Real Property 


Insurance in addition to the classes 

for which it is already registered. 
eBay «| Harvey 
Manager for 
Canada 
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OLE BERG, Jr.: 
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Oil affects everything. 


Who’s Who in Business 


————————_ 


© 4 WALL-LENGTH map of Canada 
1 


in the presidential offices of the 
British American Oil Company pro- 
vides both solace and inspiration to 
Ole Berg, Jr. 

On it he can much of the 
company’s history, from its beginning 
in a tiny Toronto office 47 years ago 
; position as the only 
company. 
president 


trace 


to its present 
Canadian-owned major oil 

The San Francisco-born 
can look at the oil towns of the West, 
where he first learnt to know Canada 
as an executive of the Union Oil 
Company. Later (in 1945) B-A 
bought out Union’s Canadian assets 
and began to reverse the East-West 
trend of their imported oil flow—a 
process which will be virtually com- 
plete when the pipeline from Edmon- 
ton to Sarnia is finished. 

And the map has personal signifi- 
cance. With a stubby finger, Mr. 
Berg can trace on it the path his 
father, a Norwegian-born — skipper, 
took down the St. Lawrence River, as 
captain of a U.S. revenue cutter; he 
can point out the West coast fishing 
grounds from which friends occasion- 
ally air-mail him the salmon he so 
loves; and he can pore with interest 
over the Province of Newfoundland 

the only one he has never visited. 

Ole Berg, Jr. is a tall, powerfully 
built man with a deep, slow voice 
and a relaxed manner. His restful air 
belies the busy life he leads, plane- 
hopping Toronto and the 
various American. centres where 
B-A’s and that of its U.S. 
subsidiary, the British American Oil 
Producing Company, is transacted. 

He first entered the oil business, 
straight from college, as a clerk with 
the Union Oil Company, and rose to 
the position of Vice-President and 
Director of the Canadian subsidiary 
before joining B-A in a similar capa- 


between 


business 


city in 1948. He was elected Presi- 
dent in 1951, after the death of B-A’s 
founder, Albert Leroy Ellsworth. 

Forty-nine-vear-old Mr. Berg di- 
rects the company’s operations from 
the 7th floor office of B-A’s new build- 
ing in Toronto which com- 
pleted in late 1950, and which, even 
apart from the interior’s imaginative 
all-Canadian motif, is a model of 
what an attractive and efficient build- 
ing should be. The president’s son, 
Bob, now 22 and serving with the 
U.S. Air Force in California, helped 
on the building during his summer 
vacation, but although he shares his 
father’s pride in B-A, he has his own 
ideas about the tvpe of career he 
wants. His present plans indicate that 
he will enter the automotive business 
in Western Canada when he gets out 
of the services. 

B-A’s President and his’ wife, 
Margaret, have one other child—a 
married daughter—and Ole Berg, de- 
spite the “Jr.”, is a grandfather. He 
lives in a modern home in suburban 
Forest Hill Village end drives to work 
in a black Buick. 

He has two simple theories about 
handling the company’s 5,000 em- 
ployees. First, he thinks it best to 
train his own men for promotion 
within the organization and, second, 
he believes that, once trained, they 
should be kept in touch with develop- 
ments by regular trips to Head Office 
for briefing. The first theory, he 
finds, usually selves itself because oil 
is such a fascinating subject. 

“A grain failure in Winnipeg, a 


Was 


record harvest on the Prairies, new 
roads in Nova Scotia, war and 
weather anvwhere—they all enter the 


picture’, he says pointing to his map. 
“Everything is affected by oil, and oil 
affects everything.” : 

JOHN WILCOCK 


There are 
a few people... 


in. each Canadian commun -y 


who influence the opinions > 
their neighbors. The bank ma 
ger the president of a 
company... a doctor or lawyer 
. minister or newspaper edi‘or 
or a successful merchent. 
And these thoughtful Canadicins 
of Saturcay 


are the readers 


Night. 


Recently we became inquisi‘ive 
and made a survey of a cross- 
section of Saturday Night sub- 
scribers. We have come up with 
this 
may not recognise yourself ex- 


statistical composite. You 
actly . . . because you are com- 
bined statistically with 62,000 
of Canada's finest families. 


@ /f all Saturday Night families 
lived in one city . . . it would 
be the 7th largest city in 
Canada with a population 
of 200,000 
Edmonton). 


(larger than 


@ Saturday Night families have 
a spending power of more 
than $417 million a year 


@ Over 38,000 SN readers 
own their homes, and 9,680 


own summer cottages 


@ They drive 48,500 cars (4 
cars for every 5 families) 
.. . 33.3 per cent more than 


the national average. 


@ These successful families are 
headed by 36,900 top level 
executives 7,200 pro- 
fessional men...3,600 top- 
tier men engaged in mining 
construction and agriculture 

and 3,000 government 


' service leaders. 


an- 


@ The average Saturday Night 
family has an annual income 
of three times the nat onc! 


average. 


These facts make you the 
best customers for the qual 
ity products and_ services 
you see advertised in each 
issue of ... 


Saturday Night 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 
you like to meet Professor 
ft?” 
itieff!” said Egloff. “You mean 
iemist? Is he still alive?” 
mean the chemist. Also, he is 
Also, he is here in Berlin. To- 
w I will bring him to your 


the following day, Egloff’s door 
d and in strode a tall, bearded, 
d-straight man, the fabulous 


nir Nikolaevitch Ipatieff, one- 


Russian nobleman, trained artil- 


pert, Lieutenant General in the 


st army during World War I, 


head of the Russian chemical 
ry, and one of the most renown- 
entists in the world. He was re- 


d particularly as the world’s 


st authority on high-pressure re- 
s conducted with the aid of 
sts, or stimulants. 


ed all heard of the = great 


f,” Egloff says, “but we'd heard 


n for so many decades that we 
d he must be dead.” 


tieff, then 63, was very much 


full of exciting new ideas 
he discussed with  Egloff 


th an interpreter. Also he was 
y it increasingly difficult to work 
issia, and was contemplating a 


watched him, and listened to 
the American chemist said 
1 decided we had to get him.” 


th Egloffs constant support, 


came to Chicago, shaved off 
rd, took out his first papers—he 
an American citizen in 1937 
began to study English. He 
ent on with his research. One 
developments formed the basis 
ilvtic polymerization, one of 
and most successful types of 
¢ refining. Another, known 
lation, took the waste gases 
rdinary refining and turned 
to super-gasoline. 
the textbooks had described 
on as impossible,” said Egloff. 
1938 this ‘impossible’ reaction 
commercial use, and made 
the production of 100-octane 
gasoline in enormous quanti- 
Ipatieff discoveries were 
the production of synthetic 
ind synthetic rubber from 
m. Many petroleum and 
companies, stimulated by 
eering work, developed their 
ilysts to transform petroleum 
cts into TNT, synthetic deter- 
replace soaps, new insect- 
d weed-killers, lacquers and 
improved lubricants, and 
synthetic plastics. 
st winter, when he was still 
e fabulous Ipatieff had added 
extraordinary chapter to his 
ls One marked by more than 
ical papers on his American 
ind more than two hundred 
nts. He was then 84. 
efore Pearl Harbor, the little 
realized some of these re- 
new processes would be 
lational defence. “Some day,” 
cted, “we may be faced with 
cannot remain dependent 
les Of natural rubber lying 
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across the seas. We must build up 
our own resources—a domestic syn- 
thetic rubber industry able to produce 
a million tons of synthetic rubber a 
year.” 

He also called on government and 
industry to start on an enormous ex- 
pansion program to produce _high- 
octane aviation gasoline. “We should 
have at least a hundred thousand 
planes,” he claimed. 

“This is what we ought to do about 
synthetic rubber,” he told one column- 
ist, “and here is how it can be done. 
We can start with compounds like 
butadiene and—” 

“Skip the details,” the writer in- 
terrupted. “I wouldn't understand 
them anyhow. Just tell me this—are 
you sure it can be done?” 

“It can be done.” 

“That’s all I want to know. You've 
never given me a bad steer yet. I'll go 
along with you.” 

Within a few weeks, governmental 
officials were undergoing a barrage of 
newspaper reports on the future of 
synthetic rubber and aviation gasoline, 
and learning that an influential seg- 
ment of the nation’s press was view- 
ing the situation with considerable 
alarm. Finally, one day Laughlin Cur- 
rie, administrative assistant to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, telephoned Egloff. 

“It seems you have some ideas for 
us,” he said. “Can you come to Wash- 
ington and give us the details?” 

Long before the end of the war, 
Egloff’s predictions had indeed come 
true. A vast synthetic rubber pro- 
gram was in full swing, and the Am- 





erican petroleum industry was supply- 
ing high-octane aviation gasoline for 
more than a hundred thousand mili- 
tary aircraft. ; 

“Those programs would have been 
started anyhow,” one oil expert said 
recently. “But if it hadn't been for 
Gus Egloff, and his willingness te talk 
and keep talking when he knew he 
was right, they might have been start- 
ed tragically late.” 

Currently Egloff is calling for more 
and broader petroleum research, fur- 
ther expansion of the petroleum in- 
dustry, and further improvements in 
automobile engines. He is also serv- 
ing as the outstanding exponent of 
petrochemistry, the branch of science 
dealing with chemicals obtained from 
crude petroleum and natural gas. 

“The raw materials for the petro- 
chemical industry are only a couple 
of drops from the oil barrel — a frac- 


tion of one per cent of our oil pro- 
duction,” he claims, “but its products, 
now representing about twenty-five 
per cent of America’s total chemical 
production, are already revolutioniz- 
ing nearly every phase of modern 
life.” 

Rarely has Egloff been accused of 
brevity by a reporter, and only once 
did he seem to run out of words. On 
that momentous occasion, in 1945, a 
Chicago reporter phoned him with 
the news of the first atomic explosion. 

“From what everybody is saying,” 
the reporter told him, “‘it looks like 
this is the new source of energy for 
the future. We don’t need gasoline 
any more. This is the end of the petro- 
leum industry. What do you think, 
Doc?” : 

For fully fifteen seconds, the chem- 
ist was speechless at the world-shaking 
announcement. Then he said, “Well, 
I don’t know about that. They’re still 
going to need oil to lubricate things. 
And, by the way, I want to tell you 
about a new lubricant my friends 
have developed out in California. It’s 
made with some new chemicals which 
cut down rust-formation, itll with- 
stand any temperature up to and in- 
cluding "a 

In the newspaper office, the report- 
er placed a hand over his telephone 
mouthpiece, and turned to the man 
at the next desk. 

“Everything is going to be all right.” 
he said. “Doc Egloff is still talking.” 


s 
Brighter Store Fronts 


@ AMONG the biggest factors today 
in selling everything from bed- 
reom suites to blouses is a well-design- 
ed store front and a window that tells 
the story. If there is more inside a 
shop than meets the eye, the public 
is proving that it is rarely curious 
enough to find out. 

Though redesigning store fronts is 
a business which has grown over the 
past decade into a million dollar in- 
dustry, there are probably less than a 
dozen firms in Canada which special- 
ize in it exclusively. The ones that do 
are true artists, always ready to ex- 
periment with new materials and tech- 
niques and yet with a wealth of mer- 
chandising experience which _ tells 
them just what architectural surprises 
the public is prepared to accept. 

Designer John Farintosh of To- 


Today is a good time to start your Savings Account 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ronto probably knows as well as any- 
one what this is. He designed his first 
store front during the Depression, 
when anything too elegant frightened 
the customers away. He’s watched the 
trend swing all the way round to cer- 
tain modern shops of today whose 
curtained windows don’t even show 
what they are selling. 

“The customer isn’t ready for that 
type of revolutionary approach yet,” 
he says. “Maybe in ten years’ time, 
yes—in ten years’ time it will be pos- 
sible to sell goods without showing 
them in the window at all—but at the 
moment you need plenty of space and 
illumination to entice them in.” 

There are tricks in the trade. A 
window set back two feet from the 
sidewalk not only allows the passer-by 
to gawk without being hustled along 
but also means he is two feet nearer 
to entering; goods displayed at eye 
level get the attention quicker. 

Farintosh’s firm employs about 20, 
and does around 100 jobs a _ year, 
usually prefabricating the new store 
front to shorten the period during 
which the store has to be boarded up. 
Most of the time (as at present) the 
firm is engaged concurrently on about 
a dozen separate projects, each of 
which will cost from $3.500 to $20.- 
000. The average cost is about $6,000 
and Farintosh says, “The store owner 
who pays it off over five or six years 
still gets a bargain because the new 
front usually brings him more busi- 
ness than anv $1,000-a-vear salesman 
could.” 

Statistics kept by Canadian and 
American designers show that a re- 
designed store front has invariably 
jacked up business—sometimes as 


much as 500 per cent—in much the 
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Films 


The Wide Sereen 


EVERY WEEK now the = screen 
% seems to be producing some new 
wonder. and whether it is the result 
of the heat or merely because of a 
sense of human satiety, I sometimes 
feel like the gaffer who was taken out 
to look at the first steam engine. “It 
will never run.” he prophesied, watch- 
ing Stephenson’s new invention puff- 
ing and gathering steam; and then 
added, when it actually began to 
trundle forward, “It will never stop.” 
Probably the technicians, busy on 
new stereoscopic ingenuities, won't be 
satisfied until their steam engine not 
only leaves the frame but ploughs 
into the audience, mangling enchanted 
movie-goers right and left. 
Meanwhile, I hope they leave us 
time to get used to the new wide 
screen which adds to the third dimen- 
sion of space a fourth dimension of 
wonder. You wonder what became of 
the acrobat who took off from a 
springboard at the bottom of the pic- 
ture and then disappeared into space. 
Or you are startled by an off-screen 
voice which suddenly deserts the 
sound-track and seems to be prophe- 
sying from the pop-corn stand in the 
lobby. It is still a matter of interest. 
too. to look at human shadows with 
eves like ponds and noses that might 
have hnae gigantically carved out of 











some rocky promontory. These are 
creatures too huge for the screen, let 
alone the human imagination, and 
probably the only way to accommo- 
date them would be to invent a screen 
as high as it is wide. In that case, how 
will the audience be accommodated? 
Will we have to lie on our backs? 

In- Thunder Bay, for instance. I 
tound myself leaning right over the 
balcony railing trying to catch a 
glimpse of the model oil-drilling barge 
that James Stewart was demonstrat- 
ing to an interested promoter. It was, 
of course, cut off by the lower frame 
of the screen, so the Stewart demon- 
stration became an exercise in gigantic 
pantomime. When the derrick itself 
was actually reared. vou had to figure 
out for vourself most of the time what 
was going on bevond the screen’s 
Eventually, no doubt. 
some busvbody genius will clear up 
all these technical problems. 

In Thunder Bay, the hero (James 
Stewart) kept busy trying to obtain 
oil from the bottom of the Gulf 
of Mexico. This is, of course. an 


upper trame 


immense mechanical undertaking and 
the makers of the film have assem- 
ved enough machinery and initiated 
enough workmanlike activity to make 
the production look impressively au- 
thentic. and even. for all I know, to 
bring up actual oil. To accomplish 
this, James Stewart has to deal with 
the opposition of local residents. who 
want to be left to their shrimp-fishing, 
strikes. a hurricane, 
and Joanne Dru. It is good  slick- 


with sabotage 


paper-magazine entertainment, involv- 


24 


ing a sound and detailed approach to 
mechanics and a completely mechani- 
cal approach to human _ behavior. 
James Stewart is satisfactory, as al- 
Ways. 

1 don’t know where Sea-Devils gets 
its title, since practically all the action 
takes place on dry land, and the only 
body of water involved is the English 
Channel. It’s a pseudo - historical 
piece, involving a beautiful countess 
(Yvonne de Carlo), who is anxious 
to get over to France and discover 
where Napoleon Bonaparte is keeping 
his fleet. So she picks up a sailor 
(Rock Hudson) in a tavern, and hires 
him to take her across on her mission. 
He is brave, muscular, handsome, and 
no brighter than he should be: and 
when, after landing her in France, he 
discovers she has beguiled him with 
a false story, he invades her sleeping 
quarters, trusses her up, and delivers 
her straight back to Intelligence Head- 
quarters. However, she hustles right 

back to France, and there she is 

picked up in no time by the Security 
Police. (She isn’t a Grade A spy, I'm 
afraid.) In the excitement, everybody, 
including the screen writer, overlooks 
the fact that she never did discover 
the whereabouts of the French fleet. 
The story makes no claim to histori- 
city. Yvonne de Carlo and Rock 
Hudson make no claim to acting, and 
the whole thing seems to be a waste 
of everybody's time. 

Jamaica Run is a complicated mys- 
tery melodrama, involving a disputed 
legacy, murder, deep sea diving, voo- 
doo, fire, near drowning, and a variety 
of lesser excitements. A great deal of 
plot is stirred up in the process, but 
the final residue of entertainment is 
negligible. Ray Milland, Wendell 
Corey and Arlene Dahl are all in- 
volved here, but they do not exert 
themselves to any extent. Arlene Dahl 
is too good-looking to feel the need 
of acting, and neither Ray Milland 
nor Wendell Corey seemed to think 
it worth their while. 


MarRY LowReEY Ross 


To a Professor 


You have carefully annotated the text 

And pigeon-holed the variant readings 

With copious footnotes; then annexed 

The most appropriate special pleadings 

That fitted your dubious critical case 

To bolster the master’s fading fame. 

A suitable time to rest. But no, your 
chase 

Pursues the long-dead genius to shame, 

With gossipy notes on his gay affair 

With the Grecian maid on the Attic 
coast, 

His unpaid bills, and his grim despair 

When the Dean denied him a coveted 
post, 

Which you smugly assume was the 
explanation 

Of his shunning the world for the 
bitter time 

That brought him _ his 
defamation 

And turned his career into pantomime. 

So now, dear Prof., with your flag 


ultimate 


unturled, 
What was the message he gave the 
world? 
VERNAL Houst 











The Passing Show 






Gagmen’s Golconda 


SG JACK BENNY, the frustrated fid- 
3 dler and expert at timing a 
punch-line, told me years ago ‘that 
he'd gladly pay as much as $2,000 a 
week for a durable, fertile gag-man, 
one not too addicted to research 
(which is stealing from everybody, 
while plagiarism is merely theft from 
one). 

Think of anything for a laugh and 
you won’t need to lug a Geiger coun- 
ter through the bush hunting for 
uranium or pitchblende that may or 
may not be there, or to risk buying 
stocks in mining mirages that will 
never be there. 

A fecund producer of facetiae, who 
can invent or exhume a gag a day, 
is worth his wit in gold, after taxes. 
Hollywood, TV, radio, comic-strips 
and politics—since Adlai Stevenson 
proved that wisecracks were not po- 


litically fatal—are starved markets 
for the  belly-laugh, horse-laugh, 


chuckle, grin and smile, in that order. 

Abe Burrowes (Guys and Dolls) 
sang (sic) drolleries for years— 
Monday's Washday for Mother but 
No Soap for Dad and What the Mer- 
maid Told the Sailor, But What the 
Sailor Said, etc. His top was about 
$200 a week until producers learned 
that his hair-free dome capped a care- 
free guffaw-gusher; then he hit $250.- 
O00 a year, ‘and up. Burrowes, Good- 
man Ace and others of their kind can 
never supply the demand. 

Cross-eyed Ben Turpin, cross-pur- 
posed Fatty Arbuckle, Charles C hap- 
lin, Buster Keaton, Harry Langdon in 
the silent days—they all devoured 


gag-men. Typical Turpin gag: Turpin 
staggering into a cave with a grizzly 


bear in pursuit, to emerge wearing a 
bear-skin coat. And Chaplin: the be- 
caned, bemused and beloved tramp 
skidding into a free-lunch bar followed 
by a bevy of bearded immigrants and 
switching the tags on corned beef and 
roast pork (which would never sur- 
vive the Johnson office today). 

A gag is an evanescent incident for 
Groucho Marx, whose most pungent 
line was not delivered in public, but 
at the Lambs’ Club, an isle of buffet 
lunch entirely surrounded by actors. 
At a Lambs’ Gambol, magician Harry 
Houdini initiated his trick of thread- 
ing a string of needles in his mouth. 
Summoning a witness from the audi- 
ence, Houdini bade him look in his 
mouth and say what he saw there. 
The witness, Groucho, peered into the 
magician’s orifice and said: “Pyor- 
rhea” : 

Tommy Gray was a pioneer Holly- 
wood gag-man, who raised the tem- 
perature of the moguls, (aghast at the 
rate of erasure of film notables by bad 
gals who were good shots), by hanging 
a warning on his door in genius row: 
“Out for Lunch, Don’t Shoot.” It 
ranked with Sam Goldwyn’s classic: 
“In two words, the guy’s im-possible! 
Joe Frisco, the stuttering court jester, 


won fame for his response to kno ks 
on his dressing-room door: “Yo. ‘re 
looking great. Don’t come in!” 

There have been other quips, q: ot- 
ed and requoted: Dorothy Park»r's 
mordant gauge of the ability of an 
actress to run the gamut of emo:ion 
from A to B; Fred Allen’s note on the 
Depression, that on Broadway ac ‘ors 
were selling apples while in Beverly 
Hills the Singer midgets were seiling 
crab-apples; ‘Donald Ogden Stuurt’s 
estimate of an agent related to stidio 
satraps, that when one of his siuble 
was cremated he called for ten per 
cent of the ashes; and Bob Hope's 
characteristic line that he gave a pint 
of blood to the bank and W. C. Fields 
gave a fifth. And so on, ad infinitum. 

Curiously, as customers have _be- 
come more sophisticated, lines have 
been laundered. Proscribed are quips 
on infidelity, clergy, Queen Elizabeth 
and her consort, the Pentagon, Cana- 
dian currency, hammer murderers, 
casualty lists and general pathology 
All other topical gaggery is as free as 
the air and as universal. 

The show business axiom is that 
any fresh gag is here today and 
hooked tomorrow. 

Anxious to raise the standard o! 
comedy above Keystone Cops, bathing 
nymphs and pie-throwers, — Holl- 
wood’s magnates sought to buy Iit- 
terateurs by the ton. Top-drawer 
wordsmiths were hired to smarten 
dialogue. Aldous Huxley, P. G. Wode- 
house, John Collier, J. B. Pricstles 
and other British cognoscenti wer 
lassooed, along ‘with native salirists, 
Ring Lardner, “Robert Benchley. Irvin 
Cobb, H. C. Witwer. These establish: 
ed wits discovered, as did their pre: 
cursors, George Ade, Booth [ark- 
ington, Finley Peter Dunne and 
Stephen Leacock, that the ort)odox 
comic muse wilted in the per!umed 
air of Hollywood's oppressive opv: 
lence. 

That most perverse wit of his time 
Wilson Mizner, remains a_ sta dar 
victim of the gagman’s banditry Wi: 
son, with his architect-brother Adi 
son, promoted Boca Raton, a pati 








dise for parasites in Florida. A rcove ; 
palm-plastered heaven, it flowered 
and flopped magnificently, inv vin 
the Mizners in court procec jing 7 
Counsel for a speculator demi ided 4 


“Mr. Mizner, did you not te: Mm 
client that he could grow nuts 09 shy 
development?” Wilson drawled: “NOR 
I told him he wou!d go nuts © it 
At other times, he ran a zoo’ gicé 
hotel in mid-Manhattan, enfor. ing 
single but strict rule against sn oki 
hop in elevators. 4 

Mizner’s sardonic wit took 
Hollywood, and there he died, «lll: 
the priest shriving him to save > 
time because he’d meet his bos ve! 
soon. 
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THE SMALL HAT: 


flat toque of moon grey velvet, 


with twisted border and 


pheasant tails. By 
Irene of New York. 


THE LARGE HAT: a glamour sailor, with a mushroom brim of white panne 
velvet, scalloped with topaz pheasant feathers. By Laddie Northridge. 
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Conversation Pieces: 


Mo of the New York fashion designers have their own names 
for the new full-bosomed, contour-hip silhouette. Christian 
Dior calls his The Chalice Look, “like a graceful full-bodied 
goblet on a flute-like stem”; Maurice Rentner has The Crescent 
Shape, “to ‘crescentuate’ the contour of the bodice upon a 
seemingly irreducible waistline”; Nettie Rosenstein emphasizes 
the straight princesse front and the backswept fullness by 
calling her silhouette the Figurehead; somewhat similarly 
Herbert Sondheim describes his as the Bird; Adéle Simpson 
calls hers simply the You-Shaped Silhouette. 


By the way, the word “silhouette” as originally applied to an 
outline portrait, was named after Etienne de Silhouette, 
Controller-General of France in 1749. in derision of his excessive 


economy in finances. 


News from the Maritimes: Dorothy Yates, of Baddeck, has won 
a French Government bursary for study at the Sorbonne. 
Miss Yates graduated this Spring from Dalhousie University. 
Mrs. Violet Falt, of New Glasgow, has been appointed a 
Governor of the Dominion Drama Festival. Cynthia Hills, of 
Moncton, retained her NB Senior Ladies’ Golf championship. 


This week, the Canadian National Ballet Company is performing 
at the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, in Massachusetts, the 


first Canadian group ever to be invited. 


Next week in Toronto, the Associated Country Women of the 
World will hold their 7th Triennial Conference (Aug. 12-23): 
is the first time they have met in Canada, although the 
founder and first president was a Canadian, the late Mrs. 
Alfred Watt. 


We came across an issue of The Scots Magazine for January, 
1759, (with all the s’s printed as f’s) and found the death 

notices as interesting as anything else in it. One referred to Lady 
Angelique Domengieux de Sampé, who died in France, aged 

103: “She never had any children, was a woman of great fpirit, 
went often a-hunting, and could fhoot very well. At 80 

years fhe had loft her teeth, but had a new fet at 90, which the 


preferved till fhe was 100.” 


Mrs. Buda Brown, a Vancouver park commissioner, has been 


elected President of the International Northwest Parks Association 


Did you know that when you darken your lashes with mascara, 
you are following an ancient superstition? A circle of mascara 
was believed to ward off the “Evil Eve.” So we were told by 

U.S. anthropologist Dr. Claudia De Lys. 


Bessie Touzel, of Ottawa, has been appointed executive 
director of the Community Welfare Council of Ontario. She is 
a 1928 graduate of the University of Toronto School of 

Social Work. 


In Spain, a police memorandum states that all swimmers must 
be clothed “with the traditional modesty and good taste 
becoming Spaniards.” This includes the wearing of a bathing skirt 


by women. 


We dropped in at the Peterborough Summer Theatre recently 

and saw an excellent production of Pygmalion. Leading lady 
Margaret Braidwood (Mrs. Harry Geldard) had just arrived 

the week before from England. She’s the first contralto 

Eliza Doolittle we have heard, her voice being in the husky key of 
Tallulah Bankhead. Bob Gill, taking a busman’s holiday 

from Hart House Theatre as the company’s resident director, 
played the Professor. 


Weddings: Varvee Simmons, of Edmonton, grand-daughter ot 


the Hon. W.C. Simmons, of Victoria, to Matthew McLean, 

of Montreal; Judy Nanette Forster, assistant ballet mistress ot 
the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, to Sqdn.-Ldr. Angus lan Mitchell, 

of the RAF. 
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For boys, ages 6-12, needing 
special attention. Opens 
Sept. 8. 
F. P. 


Conducted by Mrs. 


Grov Cc, 








Bon jour. Mesdames 


24 ONTARIO-BORN Marjorie Dunton 
is as chic a Parisian as any native 
of the French capital; she has been 
highly successful in several different 
fields in Paris over the past twenty 
vears, and has learned to love Euro- 
pean life, but she hopes to come back 
and live in Canada. 

Her early life was spent in Bow- 
manville, Oshawa and Toronto. After 
ten years with the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, she married and went to 
Paris with her Canadian husband. 
The marriage ended in a “friendly” 
divorce. Marjorie stayed on in Paris 


azd later met her present husband, 
George de Panczel, a Hungarian 
nobleman. : 
After her divorce, she became a 
model in one of the big Parisian 
dressmaking houses. This gave her 


the idea of starting a fashion house 
of her own, which she opened on the 
very fashionable and exclusive Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré, right next door to 
the world-tamous house of Lanvin. 

Although she began on a shoestring. 
and without previous ex- 
perience in the field, 


Marjorie developed her business in 


practical 


haute couture 


four vears into one of the biggest 
and most successful fashion - setting 
houses in Paris Marjorie Dunton 


models clothes, hats and bags 






were bought by such well-known Am- 
erican firms as Bergdorf Goodman. 
Hattie Carnegie, Saks Fifth Avenue, 
Lord and Tavlor, Best and Co., Bon- 
wit Teller. Then came the German 
Occupation, and Marjorie. being 
Canadian, was forced out of business 

There was also a brief and exciting 
period on the Paris stage he first 
night she appeared in Thornton Wild- 
ers Our Town, in the comedy role 
of Mrs. Soames, George Kauffman 
came backstage and told her there 
Was a contract waiting for her any 
time she wanted to come to New 
York. The next dav. Orson Welles 
telephoned to offer her a part in one 
of his plavs. But a year later Mar- 
jorle retired—because, she savs, her 


husband was lonely at night 


g WHEN (he war was over, not hav- 
ing enough inflated francs to be- 


gin again in her old business of haute 


versatile young woman 
During the Battle of 
the Bulge she had walked into the of- 
(the 


and 


coulltre, Us 


went into radio 
fices of Radiodiffusion Francaise 


National Radio Station) 


had sold herself as artistic director of 


French 


American programs 
Today she has her own transcribed 

weekly program, which 

Vesdames, a 


she calls 


Bonjour fast-moving 
fifteen minute show in four parts. It 
features an interview with a famous 
personality, French or American; then 
a recipe from a French chef, with 
the story behind the recipe: next, the 
| about French fashions 
(she 1s fashion consultant to two big- 
name Paris) done in 
the rapid Winchell manner; and final- 
Paris _ itself. 


used 


atest news 


couturiers in 


“stroll” around 


old French 


lv, a 


Favorite songs are 
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VWARJORIE DL NTON: Ready to broadcast her program. Bonjour Mesdames. 
in Paris. Canadian-born Miss Dunton has been a success as a model. couturier. 
actress and radio commentator. 


as musical bridges—Maurice Cheva- 
lier’s Paris, je taime, for instance, 
opens the show, and Josephine 


Baker's J'ai deux amours is the finale. 
The show is sponsored by the French 
is carried by the 
from coast to 


Government and 
American networks 
coast. Unfortunately, it is not heard in 
Canada, but it is stimulating, informa- 
tive and good entertainment. 
Marjorie’s radio work keeps her 
busy from morning till night. Research 


for program material may take her, 
as it did one afternoon recently, to 
the house of a well-known French 
furrier, to gather material for a talk 


trends. Incidentally, in the 
Storerooms upstairs, she 
hundreds of thousands of dolla:s 
worth of skins from Canada, waiting 
to be made up into the newest models 
in coats, stoles and wraps. 

Marjorie Dunton is a_ plump 
woman, sparkling and vivacious. She 
dresses in the French manner, usually 
in black or grey. She has a host of 
friends, and is always entertaining 
and being entertained. 

She and her husband live in a 
charming apartment in a quaint and 
almost rural-like corner of the Rue de 
Varenne, on the Rive Gauche, or 
Left Bank. The kitchen is at the top 
of the house; in the living room there 
is a big concert grand that was used 
by I iszt—Marjorie Dunton is also an 
accomplished pianist. Wide French 


on fall tur 


huge Saw 


windows look out on the gardens 
parks of the Prime Minister of Frat 
and nearby is a famous old monast 

Marjorie and George are awake 


every morning at 6 a.m. by Mat 
and at 8 p.m. they listen to Vespc 


which the priests sing outside in 
monastery gardens. 

Marjorie’s hobbies are people, 
and farming. She meets the pe 
every day, of course, as she goes al 
her work. Her two cats 
like human beings. Horatio 
now 20 years old, is half-Siamese 
half plain cat, and, believe it or 
lest an eye on Trafalgar Day. 
3!2 months’ old kitten, Prince Jc 
a pure-bred Siamese. 

The farm was acquired rec: 
and is still a novelty. It is som 
miles from Paris and provides rec 
tion and relaxation over the w 
ends. Marjorie and her husbanc 
all the work themselves—and lov 

A year ago, when I visited 
jorie Dunton for the first time, 
was greatly excited over a_ birt 
present that her husband had pi 
up for her at a sale at the 
Drouot, the world-famous nat 
public auction rooms in Paris. It 
a beautiful two-manual 
torian design), in perfect condi 
It had been made in Bowman’ 
Ontario. Marjorie says that it is 
sible her own father worked o 
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ONTARIO 


A RESIDE 


{| 


Canadian School for 
girls, founded 1887. Many valu- 
able Entrance Scholarships and 
Bursaries available For illus- 
trated Prospectus wth full in- 
tion regarding fees, cour- 
na College life, write to 
The Principal, Alma _ College 
Dept. B St. Thomas, Ont 
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@ PAUL ROCKETTE Of Revlon’s en- 
courages every woman to pluck 
her eyebrows. Clever eyebrow design- 
ing, he insists, can re-shape facial con- 
tours, give more expression to the 
eyes, and help minimize bad features. 

“Too many women are afraid to 
experiment with plucking and darken- 
ing their brows,” he says. “They are 
afraid the effect will be harsh or 
stagey.” The trick, of course, is to do 
it in a subtle way. 


The thin, stringy line is out; too 
artificial. And brows should never be 


plucked on top, as this gives a frown- 
ing look; they should always be pluck- 
ed underneath and in such a way as to 
accentuate the natural arc. The clean 
white space thus acquired serves a 
double purpose: it draws attention to 
the eyes, by contrast, and tends to 
make them seem larger. 

Applying eyebrow pencil is not 
just a long sweeping gesture. Such a 
line is unnatural. The pencil should 
be applied in short quick strokes, 
and lightly. The best contour effect is 


achieved when you raise your eye- 
brows as high as possible and pencil 
in the natural arc. Then comes the 
important “trick.” Where do the eye- 
brows end? Certainly not in a blunted 
line or a downward droop, says Paul. 
In fact, the extension of the eyebrows 
is the real re-shaping of the face. To 
minimize a round face, the line shou!d 
slant off towards the upper tip of the 
ear; in this way, the face seems to 
lengthen. To shorten a long face, the 
line should point towards the lower 
ip of the ear. 

Do not be too sure that you know 
your type of face. Paul explained 
that often a woman believes she has 
a round face, when actually she 
hasn't. A low hair line may make you 
think your rounder than it 
really is. The way to measure a face 
for correct type is from the eyebrows 


face is 


down to the upper lip, and across 
from imaginary lines drawn down- 


ward from the eye corners. The per- 
fect oval face has the same measure- 
ment down and across. 


An Artistic Finish 


By LouIs AND DOROTHY CRERAR 


ACROSS 


1. See 6. 

4. A chorine at the hermitage is certain- 
ly out of order. (9) 

10. The revised film starts flamboyantly, 
but is completely deceptive. (4-4) 

11. The odds are it will result from a trial 
run, eventually. (6) 

12. Such a heavy weight in the van! (4) 

13. At the butts your aim should be to 
enter these circles. (10) 


14. See, it doesn’t look like a real one! 
(5, 3) 

16. The dancing muse got off work to 
twirl. (6) 


17. These could be small editions of a 27, 
24 to serve 25. (6) 

19. The hound, sir, cannot be 
(8) 

21. A bit of food, but hardly 
keep a bird alive. (10) 

23. They change color fast. (4) 

24. See 27. 

25. See 17 


cornered. 


enough to 


(8) 


26. This is out of alignment. (9) 
27, 24. Does this stellar attraction take the 
cream off another? (5, 6) 
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DOWN 

2. Something for Albert to gush 
(3-4) 

3. Get a rise out of the friend of Py 
(o)} 

5. I was named as one, when I got born 
under a French name 7 

6, 1. This figure z the hotel's 
resident nobleman 5-5 

7 Concer ‘ning what one did on coming 
in? (2-7) 


8. In a way his toilet’s essential 
appearance at a cocktail party, pert 
(t, 3, a 

9. With these in skirts. one must be cz 
ful how to pack, lest disorder resu 








(8) 
15. It should melt in the mouth. (4, 5) 
16. Is it what Eve did before the Fall? (8 


18. Napoleon made the journey of his life 
from here to St. Helena 7) 

19. This, for old boys, might ruin one. (at 
least for the next day!) 7) 

20. Depicts Manet as a composer 7 


22 and a painter or untidy decorator 
who hasn't read 5 

23 of one who makes a ruder appearance 
in art. (5) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 


1. Foundation 
6. Chic 
10. Titus t 
12, 13. House hunting 
14. Eastman 

15. Omdurman 

16. Anonym 19. BlocKs 
22. Untraced 

26. Reunion 27. Ext 








29. 30. Tie 

31 2. See 7 

33 House 
DOWN 

1. Fetch 

2. Untuned 

3. Dossier 

4. Telegram 

5. Outlet 

7. Housman 

8. Clean 

9. Chosen 

15. Orb 

17, 32. Mud huts 


18. Interest 

20. Oculist 

21. Knives 

23. Retouch 

24. Chateau 

25. Snatch 

26, 12. Rough-house 
(273) 
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WHITBY, ONTARIO 









Residential and 
Day School for Girls, 


near Toronto. Grades | i 
to 13 and Vocational. 
Valuable entrance 9 
of scholarships. Write 
= for prospectus. 
mye 


REV. S. L. OSBORNE ( 
B.A.,B.D.,Mus.D., 4° 
Principal i¥ 








MOULTON 


COLLEGE Established 1888 


70-88 BLOOR STREET EAST 
TORONTO 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


GRADE I TO XIIl 


Central Location 
Roomy Residences 
Modern Laboratories 
Well Equipped Gymnasium 


Secretarial Course 


School Re-opens Sept 10th 


For illustrated brochure, write 
the Principal 1- 


Marion V 


NM 


Miss Royce, M.A. 
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B Next time YOU think of rum, 
try Wray & Nephew TWO 
DAGGER ... it's the smoothest, 
mellowest rum that ever left 
R Jamaica in the bottle. 


-— >) WRAY * 


ss 5 at AND ; 
: \ NEPHEW / 
| Feo Dagg 


: JAMAICA _— 


J. WRAY & NEPHEW LTD., 








Distillers Kingston, 
Since 1825 Jamaica 
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RS of medical research spon- 
d by the Ontario Mining As- 
ition may have found the 
er to silicosis, the disease 
1 attacks the lungs of miners 
sed to silica dust. Curiously 
uh, the treatment consists of 
hing very fine aluminum 
directly into the lungs; the 
inum renders the silica par- 
harmless. The treatment has 
adopted in gold and other 
g areas in Canada and 
xhout the world. 
iminum, long used in hos- 
kitchens, today serves the 
al profession in many ways 
1 aluminum foil for cover- 
erious burns, to aluminum 


: 
& 


¢ for medical dressings, to 

im blenders for the prep- 

of sterile biological prod- 

Uc \luminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd. (Alcan) 
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% “A VERY DULL ELECTION,” [| said 
: to my fnend Miss A., who 


bristled instantly. 

“Not to anyone v 
civic responsibility,” she 
one hand we have waste 
provincial rig 
Orders-in-Council, ar I 
efficiency, tax reduction, a low 
housing program—” 

“Oh vack, vack, yack!” said 





Pisiits 





. 
x 
c 
Q. 


vard the parrot. swinging moodily on 


“Be quiet, Rudvard,” Miss A. said 


and went on with 
“Then suppression of 





expansion of foreign markets. Senate 


a 
xy 
. 
J 
¢ 


reform, all the issues neglecte 
Liberal Government—in other words 
it’s time for a change.” 

“You never had it so good.” said 
Rudvard. 

Miss A. turned her back. “Pay no 
attention,” she said in a! 
“It happened. unfortunately, that the 
Liberal truck broke down f 
the apartment the other day. and the 
loudspeaker went ' 
hour.” 

“L-I-B-E-R-A-L.” chanted Rudvard. 
“Vote Liberal.” 

“Did you know,” Miss A. contin- 
ued, raising her voice, “that we are 
now paying 10 per cent sales tax on 


practically all our food-stuffs? The 





for 
on Io! 


Conservative Party has promised to 
reduce this and other iniquitous meas- 
ures and relieve the burden of the 
hard-pressed housewife. For this rea- 
son alone Mr. Drew should a 
every intelligent woman—” 

Rudvard cleared his throat, “Oh. | 
saw Mamma Kissing Santa Claus,” he 
sang. 

“Oh, shut up, Rudyacd.” Miss A. 
cried, losing her dignity: 
ing his cage off the hook. she put it 
in the broom-cupboard. There was 
moment’s silence then he sarieked. 
“Never had it so good!’ 
up this defiance with a burst of mania- 
cal laughter. 

“You'd better bring him out,” I 
said nervously, “or he'll have all the 
neighbors mm.” 

Miss A. brought the cage out re 
tantly and restored it to its hook in 
the window. “Let's go to 
downstairs,” she said. “where we can 
have a little peace.” 














n #4) ued 
and followed 


Cc 
ta 


.” she 


@jJ “yOU MUST UNDERSTAND 

ra went on a few minutes later. 
“that Rudyard is merely repeating. 
parrot-fashion, what he happened 


to hear.” She 
lid and pressed the 
her spoon. “As a matter of fact, 


she said, “he reminds me of about 
people with 


opened the 
tea-bag with 


90 per cent of the 
whom I have discussed the election. 
They simply repeat word for word the 
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trigate Saskatchewan, bridge the 

between Campbellton and the 
aspé Peninsula, institute a low-cost 
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“Crushed bv taxation?” asked Rud- 
yard genially, as we 
apartment. “TI 
“Goodness. he’s switcl 


I said 
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‘Rudvard want a cracker, she said. 


handing me a bis 


iif 





u 
I shook mv head. “He'd probab 
nN 


sav, ‘Rudvard want a low-cost housing 

niesieuien 4 free hoacnita Thon I * 
scheme an ee hospitalizatic werltst 
said, and got up to leave ' g 






and 
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veeusitar whan” Wal _ |]) publication printing 
vised: and at that I left 
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My Today Dominion linoleum is being 


ES used to direct trafic, sepa 
oY F a tionless department 


motifs, even words and trademar} 


Its infinite ve 









ly appropriate 
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S¢ hools hnospit 


Es 
buildings. 










ILES 


Beautiful © Resilient * Time-tested 


This colorful floor in Mrs. Couture’s Locdy s Hot Shop, Montrea 


is composed of Marboleum tiles — M-16 ond M-2E 


ExosRagpel 


says this 
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DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED @ MONTREAL 





Steam Turbo Alternator Sets 


For nearly fifty vears ‘ENGLISH ELrecrric’ have been building steam turbo alternator 
sets for power developments all over the world. These have earned a high reputation 
for excellence in design and workmanship, and for economy and reliability of 
operation. Illustrated above are two of four 60,000 KW, 5600 RPM sets at Ontario 
Hvdro's J. Clark Keith station at Windsor. Steam is supplied at 850 p.s.i.g. and 
total temperature of 900°F. The generator is hydrogen cooled. ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 
service in this field covers all auxiliary equipment required . . . condensing plant, 
feed water heating plant, main and auxiliary transformers and boiler auxiliary drives. 


Ask ‘Enciisi' ELecrric’ whenever you want information about thermal generation 





ot electrical power. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Offices in Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
English Electric Company of Canada Limited. Head Office and Factory: St. Catharines, Ontario 
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